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The following subscription originaUd with soms ftienit 
9f My, Manset^ who wisht4 to secure kirn from theppuihilit^ 
9f sustaining a pecuniary loss, jit the same timSf in eompU^ 
meni <0 his feelings^ they d^dined satempiimg bp personal 
»fp\\»Miovt or aoli citation to swell the list Hy^ntt tht end 
designed* This friendly and delicaie made of promoting hi$ 
inUrasi^ t^lhoui atm promising his honour^ claims his warmest 
graliiudef and »///, at once, explain the cause o/ the work* 9 
•ppoaring wiih such aid^ and account for the paucity of tha^ 
nnmbsr^, 

Ta thoi9 wha havi favpund him wilh lhUr'g9$iiiMneSf Mn4 
Volvntary mppwt^ i$ aocompHsh tht objsft proposed^ ha 
iajidan his 9inctr$ thanks, Ht is coiio/ficed by their coming 
^rwmrd VMfiUtflM, thai ihey wtf/l appreciata tho value of 
§ratafisl acknowledgments from a man too proud to beg, and 
i^o just to receive o favour wUh silence and indifference* 
Mft is aware that many of his brother performers (particularly 
those with whom he has had the pleasure of associating) 
wHl besurprisedf if not hurt, at the apparent neglect which 
kus been evinced towards them, in not being apprised of hi% 
intention to publish by subscription. 

In his own defence^ he can only state^ that it was hie 
original purpose to have forwarded a prospectus to svery^ 
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ihtatrieai etmmunitif in H§ umiUd kingdoMf Mud kg kad 
dU^mUntd mfn mddreiHng tkem ^ Mftr^ tkr^mglk tA« 
medium either of ike manager9]or tkeir deputite t and tkue 
kave put ii in ike power of ibe individuaU io gioe^ or to witk'^ 
kold tkt sanetioi^ of tkeir names. In eonformitg mitk tkis 
plan, five ad vertiting tetten mere despatcked. Hie profeseionai 
purenitSj and otker avocations^ prevented Ms accompUeking 
the wkole stkeme at one time, A fern weeks escaped^ and he 
began to suspect ke had been guilty of an impertinence* Six 
moDths have now elapsed^ and three of his letters out of the 
Jive remain unaneveredf unnoticed! 

This painfui experience prevented him from running ik4 
^eka nee of being again wounded b§ silent kints of rebuke. To 
ike other two gentiement (Mr, Robertson^ the manager of the 
Sheffield company, and Mr, Fitzgerald, the acting manager 
at Norwich) Mr, M, conelders himself highly indebted, not 
only for the promptitude of their repUts^ but for th$fri*ndt§ 
interett they txpnssed for his success through lif; T§ 
Mr, Matthews, of Co oent' Garden, he feels much obliged for 
the facility with which he furnished Mr* M, with the correctionb 
and additions to the instances of longevity given in page I5S* 

To the subscribers in general, ho ones mor$ offers kts 
acknowledgments f should the cmutng sheets be found to 
possess any claim to public approbation^ he i^ convinced they 
will congratulate themselves for the assistance they have 
furnished. Should the work be found unworthy of eupport, 
he will congratulate himself that the contribulione were not 
extended, 

Hull, March 1, 1814. 
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INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE 



m4ddressed to Mrs. 



Of — Castle, 

GLAMORGANSHIRE i 

^onta4,nina a mcci^nct account o£ 
me \Diiam o£ the tJtaae^ 9vUh m 
vlem c£ it a4 tne fieuod, mfun it 
Secame an ooject o£ uh^emnuon to 

a vue£ examination o£ tne MMBi^nt 
ofumion4 cleuveteci on tne 4umect o£ 
ine !S/)uimaf ou ancient &£hiiQ40^ 
fmeu and tne ea^Uer (Dccte4ia4t(€^, 



To Mrs.— , 

Castle, 

GLAMORGANSHIRE* 

Madam, ,:.:..:: ^':'- 

When reflection casts back a re* 
trospeetive glance, tfa rough the intervening 
medium of care, disappoifitments, misfor- 
tune, contumely and regret, to the tranquil 
period of my life, passed under the roof of 
your pious, reverend, and much esteemed 
B 
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father^ it arises to my recollection like a 
poetical dream^ or fairy vision of the mind. 
The placid fleeting hours, dedicated to a 
reciprocal exchange of thought, during 
^'^at happy age, v?hen nature wears no 
mask,^^ serve to mark succeeding years of 
anxiety and pain virith a most frightful 
chilling contrast! Still, neither lapse of 
time, effect of ahsence, pressure of the 
world, difference of situations,-~nothing 
can banish the object from my memory, 
that once constituted the source, from 
v^hence tbose pure joys of innocence and 
youth alone could emanate ! 

y!'-.T6: ftad yo4i possessing rai](k, wealth, 
splendour, talents, and accomplishments, 
ai^itill S6taiiiiiiig your noftiveiiiBQcence of 
iniiids^ ehe4i(f«l9i^&^^f tesiper, and suavity 
joi 9MPiter, isi a s^geist » much to the 
hoMMf <^ huima«nAtiiJM, as it is consoU'^ 
tafjF to jNmr HMOiy. finands . 



if 



I have more than ever to lament the 
poverty of my genius, in not possessing taste 
or powers to produce a composition^ cal- 
culated to display the high sense I enter* 
tain of your worth and excellence, by aa 
open avowal of your taaae, which would 
at ©nee gratify the wisrh x>f my hearty and 
excite aa interest in my (ayimr that would 
Ikdom and support a much weaker causA 
than (|i« one I have the honour to advocate* 
But> proudly advantageous as this didclo- 
aure would be^ I have ndtber the selfish^ 
neas, aor the indelicacy to implicate youf 
oaaae^ ia ar coiitrover»j^ with opponents not 
over precise in their selection of abusive 
epithetsy nor orer delicate in the mode of 
colivejring^ them; It is not your rank^ 
your genius, no tmr your philaDthropy^ 
would ff^ect ytm frOm the virulence of 
vulgat i8m^~- ignorance^ — prej udicCj — and 
bigotry:^ who^ one — ^arid all, — wouldj with 
closed eyc^> expanded ears, and open 
B2 



mouths^ overwhelm you with frothy foIlj> 
Tenom^ and impertinence ! 

Your knowledge and admiration of the 
arts^ they would term profane ; your taste 
in poetry and paintings heathen ; your skiU 
in music^ useless; your partiality to the 
drama^ impious; and your modest christian 
demeanour^ faint-hearted^ luke-warm zeaL 
In vain^ would all, who are blessed with 
your acquaintance, urge your charities^ 
your exemphiry conduct, as a wife and a 
mothier, your iassiduous regard to all the 
relative duties of your station — in shorty 
that your numberless good qualities demand 
the esteem, love, and admiration of the 
wise, the good, and the viirtuous* All 
these, with my opponents, pass as nothing ! 
Dust in the balance !— filthy works ! !— 
Your total want of that lively faith, 
burning in the fervid imaginations of the 
Westleyan and Whitfieldian sects, amounts 
ia this evangelical age, to such an enor- 
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algous ^fibnee^ as to caunterbaltiice tretf 
other yirtue^ moral ^t di?iiie^ diat tan 
atdorn the human breast. — No^ MadaiDj 
your religious education^ has been too well 
grounded; your judgment too sound; and 
. youc heart too piire> to participate in the 
sensations of our modem myMie yiakHBaiict! 
Yor can prostrate yourself before your 
great Creatoi*^ with all the rational Yene^ 
ration of a virtuous human being. You can^ 
with all the warmth of honest gratitude^ 
offer yp your feeble thanks for the many 
bliessitigs He bas be8tk)wed upon yo'u.^-* 
You can^ with a noble expansion of feeliilig^ 
implore the Divine favour and mercy upon 
^xtf. ypuf feUow-creaiures. Bi^t you 
weuM »evtf (irewne to buri tb« Alau|phty 
vengvance against a pow, id^Msr^BCt^ 
erring brother ! No, Madam, ycm «c '♦oo 
well verged in the genuine pHtftipleS of 
Christianity, to become religiously blaS" 
pkemous! Not, co«!d you have ttie insanity 
to transport yourself, withi flie frantic idea 
B3 



of heholdtng the various attributes of the 
triune God*. We will leave these anti- 

^ About three in the morniag (says Mr. Wesley) 
the power of God came mightily upon, us, insomocli 
that many cried out for exceeding joy, and many fell 
to the ground. As soon as wo were recorered a little 
from that awe and amazement at the presence of his 
Majesty, we broke out with one voice, We praise 
thee J O Gody we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 

Coke and Moore's life of Wesley, second edition^ 
p. 178. 

** At preaching this^ morning, I was so orercomc 
with the love and pnEssNCx, and exceeding glory of 
my Triuhx God, that I sunk down unable to support 
it!*' <' At the loTc-feast, I was again OTCrwhclmed 
with his immediate presence.^ As I came from 
meeting, I was so overpowered with the pbesencs of 
God, that had Aot a friend supported me, I could not 
have walked home. I was lost in depths of love, and 
admitted as it were, into the immediate presence of 
my Lord's glory! 

Extracts given in Mr. Nightingale's Portraiture of 
Methodism, from the works of a Miss Roe of Mac- 
clesfield. — ^p. 99. 



christian flights to the frequenters and 
supporters^of band-meetings^ vfBich .nights^ 
and love-feasts. 

But^ highly as I appreciate your worthy 
and anxious as I have ever been to express 
my sense of it^ there is still a selfish latent 
motive^ which has strongly urged me to 
this covert address. — I am upon the point 
of enduring the toil and pain attendant 
.upon an unprofitable^ irksome journey. 
Now, though I purpose travelling with all 
possible celerity, yet, in the course of my 
tour, I shall have to encounter so many 
disagreeables, and have to wander through 
such a labyrinth of absurdities, that it will 
require every aid to support me in my pro- 
gress. The most pleasing and essential 
assistance I can possibly devise, is hymen, 
tally enjoying your society during my 
pursuit: ^' By bearing your idea ever 
'' present in my thoughts, virti^ shall keep 
^'an advocate within me;'' an4 as your 
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cooler judgment used frequently to check 
the petulence pf the Boy> your ideal pre« 
sence shall restrain the impetuosity of 
The Man> This will inspire me with 
confidence to accomplish my task^ con. 
quer difficulties^ and remove impedi* 
ments of every description. Thus having 
fixed the plan to my own wish^ let us pro.* 
ceed ; I will^ however^ first of all inform 
you^ that in our rapid excursion^ we shall 
enjoy a transient glance of those cities 
so celebrated by historians^ philosophers, 
orators, poets, and painters ; cities of your 
earliest acquaintance, and objects of your 
more mature admiration«**-*Athens and 
Rome# 

We shall converse^ for a short time^ 
-with several of your most intimate acquaior 
tance ; but they will not, as usual, con-' 
mand that attention, respect^ and deltghi 
which you hafQ CTor cOQsidwed as their 
just tribute* 



Forbidding, as this prospect iSj I am 
sorry to say it is the most brilliant we shall 
enjoy in this intended pilgrimage^— When 
we quit clasical ground we shall have to 
associate with strange beings^ some of whom 
will provoke your laughter^ others your 
anger, ^ome will excite your disgust^ 
others ifiefit your contempt^ and all will 
ultimately demand your pity. 

» Two centuries have nearly elapsed^ 
since the notorious Mr. Prynne paid the 
forfeiture of his ears as a just reward 
for his histridnical researches and per* 
sonal inference. For n^rly two centu- 
ries have the opposers of a theatre pro* 
fited by Mr. Prynne's indefatigable in- 
dustry^ without the credit of possessing his 
perseverance or the hotiour of participating 
in his punishment. He formed for their 
benefit a reservoir, supplied with the filth 
of ages, and most amply have they drawn 
from it, to bespatter and defile the stage 
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aud all its adherents. Calum niare, for- 
titer et aUquid ad harthet. For mpre 
than two centuries have inj brother prtyfes- 
»or« received inttlts md provocaiaong, with 
a sileaee to be admired, and a^cn-bcaraace 
under iiyurief to be envied. Tw». cen^ 
turies tediwaiice of calunmy, give evidmi 
propfe of mental tuperioritf 0notteaide,«iid 
of imbecile pcneention.on the tthpt. But 
" Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe." 
Xh» «iti-rtag«8, upon tiaa siithor% of 
Mr. i^jpno^ baveb«en ^uag^My^hutlmg 
•8 * « rt tiw object of their bstred philip* 
ftM tad MiMhemas fonmhed tbem i»t 
bMthanphiilotfoplwrs aid cluiitini ^tiber». 

Airtekig&teMellFes'witft the Mi(ii}uatei 
uritas of tftosfi aaciedt litetarj ^efoei^ 
•thejr ^bemioecved their attacks fatal, and 
iMi potiiion impregnable. 

1^ surely this enlightened age, and 
thi< advanced |>eHod of the vt^orld should 
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suggest to them the propriety of abandon- 
ing their worm-eaten entrenchments, of 
resigning their purloined weapons, dis- 
bandiog their impotent auxiliaNes, parting 
with their ill-sorted mercenaries, and stand- 
ing fairly and openly before the tribunal of 
rational reUgioi^ moral reason, truth, and 
impartiality !-^To this tribunal I cite them, 
and if they can prove to t>be satisfactien of 
this august assei»blage,Tthat my profession, 
is in opposition to the interests of religion 
and reason, the condemnation, by tmth and 
impartiality, must follow. To their sen- 
tence I shall not only respectfully submit, 
but make the most ample atonement in my 
power, by a public confession of my errors, 
•renunciation ofmypiu$mte, and reforma- 
tion of MV MFB. To tru«h and impartia- 
lity 1 appeal ; to them I call for a fair and 
open hearing ; and on tb^m J rely for pro- 
tection from bigotted .ignorance and fana- 
tical zeal. I must here, observe to you. 
Madam, that if our opponents had one par- 
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tide of candour^ or the most distant love 
for justice, theyivould themselves abandon 
the idea of disturbing, on the present occa- 
sion, the repose of these right reverend 
auncienf gentry in question. 

They know in their hearts that thej 
hate and despise the very works they look 
up to for. support and protection*. The 
only deference ever shewn by (he Metho- 
dists to the fathers of the church, the opi- 
nions of councils, or the Heathen philoso- 



* It was said of some of i\ie fathers in thp christian 
chnrch, (who had been philosophers, the literati of 
that day) that they came into Canaan laden with Egyp- 
tian gold. They did so, and in a little time they per. 
suaded the simple hearted to prize it more than the 
gold of ihe sanctuary* 

They were indeed the first grand coreufters 

OF THE GOSPEL OF ChRIST. 

Coke and Moore's life of Wesley, second edition, 
p« 531> 
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pliers^ is in the solitary scattered sentences^ 
denouDciDg vengeance against the stage. 
To gratify this prejudice^ to feed this 
darling antipathy^ to plays and players, 
to demolish this fatal engine, every 
agent is Mrekomed ; they seize M^ith avi- 
dity on every author ; however, , absurd, 
foolish, ignorant, or impious. Heathen or 
christian, heretic or orthodox, all are em- 
braced and cherished, if they will only 
bellow for the invectives against the stage^ 
and labour for its destruction. When en- 
gaged in this meritorious pursuit, rochets, 
lawn sleeves, scarlet hats, triple mitres, and 
alt the« sacerdotal paraphernalia is de- 
prived of its BABYLONISH terrors. The 
fastidious puritan receives them as valu- 
able allies, and elevates them to the high- 
est rank of learning, piety, and excellence! 
Now, Madam, fully to convince you that I 
am neither capricious nor arbitrary ia 
rejecting the interference of the ancients^ 
Heathen, or christian, we will proceed in our 
C 
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ittfended excursion^ and take a rapid survey 
of tlie history of the stage^ from its first 
iDYention down to the present period> when 
the earlj fathers of the church avowed 
themselves its inveterate and determined 
opposers. We will then take a separate 
investigation of the different opinions de- 
livered^ and tiius be enabled to determine 
and judge how far they can be brought to 
assimilate with the condemnations of the 
present stage^ or how far they can apply to 
the now existing drama. 

It is a generally received opinion with 
the learned^ that the Ludi and Spectacula 
of the Greeks and Romans^ formed a great 
part of the solemn and public worship of 
their Gods^ and were instituted on purpose 
to commemorate some signal benefit or ex- 
piate some calamity of which those Oods 
were the supposed authors or instruments. 
These shows were usually preceded by a 
solemn . procession of the 'Gods to whom 
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tliey were dedicated^ and the priests and 
sacrifieers 10 ttieirfprinalities^witb the vie- 
tim inriAl its religious pomp ; this waa suc- 
ceeded by vows. ai9de> and sacrifices per^ 
foFoied upon the spot> whether it vret^ 
theatre^ cireusii or aoy other pubJic build- 

J^tUt a)l thectf ifere p^ rjESomi^d or 
finished^ tho show was ordered to hegta, 
vhich was also a principal pa<t of the re« 
llgioufi wor^I^lg^ aud concluded the ^ 
lemnity of the day. In these shows^ the 
amoqrs af the Qodn were related and sungv 
If itln tl^ accQi9i}aiuinent9 of music imd. 
d49ciog*r-^Tbie whole forming the most 
obscene^ disgraceful eq^ectacle possible in 
C3 



* Nearly the whole of this short iaquirj into the 
origin of the draml^ &c. is taken ffom ^' The ancient 
and ipodera stages surveyed," An ingenious work 
published in reply to Mr. Collier, dated 16fi9, 
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be GonceiTed.much less exhibited before any 
people advanced beyood the verge of bar- 
barism. — The lowest stews alone could fur- 
nish prostitutes depraved enough to be as- 
sistant characters at these festive debauch- 
eries. The full description of which would 
only sully my pages^ offend decency^ and 
repel the eye of modesty. I mention the 
Ludi and the Spectaculi firsts because by the 
careless and the inattentive^ they are very 
frequently blended with the legitimate 
drama^ More than half of the invectives 
given to the ancient schoolman^ and the 
fathers originated in their invincible hatred 
to these abominable shows*. — Not that I 
presume to claim an origin of a superior 
kind> for the foundation of dramatic repre- 
sentations. No— like the Spectaculi and 
the Ludi^ it sprung from the religious 



* Josephus, or his translator, designate Aliturius 
an actor, but lie was a Pantomime in high faronr 
with Nero. 
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worship of the He^thcns. It was in^ 
Yente4 iu tionour to B^cchcujj^ ap4 ^Wi^ 
aisted of sop^a in bis jp^^ia^, up Msic ^^i4 
dancipg^ about a sacrific^ gq^t, i{i(^sii|^^ 
withrustic raill«fy^ suitable to ^1^ g^^^u; 
aii4 tepp^r of the ho^r^ s^id yiilagf^r^ tb^t 
W6]re tbe performers. Tragedy V^^ Poniedy 
^ere aot then oonsidef ed separate proyinf as 
in poetry^! but either uaine indiflferently sigr 
nified tbe ss^gie thing; the first being takeii 
from ^he sacrj^f e, whiyb was * gpat ; tjfip 
ether from tl^ performers, wbi(^h were th^ 
p^asian^ or yillagprs ; pf frpifi the nature of 
tb? eptertaf^pent itself l^hi^b was coin^ 
pmed of rura} ipiisjp^ wxkgh ^4 dancps^ 
jt if presumed by some^ t|iat the partition 
p^ );rfigedy and comedy was first made^ 
:wl^^n the poets^ quitting the ditbyraQiVi or 
pjoff^s ifi Bwchu^j \^P9ok tbepiselyes t^ 
tlui repj^esentfl^^pns of s^orie^ or fab}ef of 
ilk^ own if»vmtion> the nature of tbp 
3i^bjei?^? tb^f beoo^Bg different, ac<^rdr 
if ff ♦» ^^ P9#'9 Qhei<5p^ the n&m^s were 
C3 
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dWided betwixt them. Or it may be^ that 
the part which we now^ in a restrained 
flense^ call tragedy^ being first refined and 
improved^ and becoming the study and 
diyersion of more polite men^ and the other 
continuing longer in the possession of the 
villagers^ retained the name of comedy^ 
for distinction sake^ even after its utmost 
improvements. I cannot intrude upon your 
time^ nor infringe so far upon my own plan^ 
as to pursue the drama through all its 
modifications^ to its polished height^ and 
vigorous form in Greece — nor follow its 
transplantation into Rome^ the repulsive 
reception it encountered there^ its finally 
surmounting all objections^ and elevating 
itself to a rank inferior only to its Grecian 
parent. But^ notwithstanding the dra- 
matic art^ improved so greatly upon its 
humble origin ; notwithstanding the sacri-^ 
fice bf the goat, had been long disconti- 
nued — the satyri in praise of Bacchus abo- 
lished, and the plays appointed occasionally 
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in honour of any of the Gods^ so tbat they 
were, as the auditors rightly observed. 
Nihil ad Bacchuniy ntiW the stage remained 
sacred to, and under the protection of its 
old {Matron, who had amongst the Romans 
his Altar on the Right Hand of the 
Stage, and the particular God, to whom 
the play was dedicated^ on the left^. In 
this state,^ much degenerated by show and 
spectacle, the fathers found the Roman 
stage. And it was occasionally profaned 
by representations of the Lt$di Scenici. 
^^ Nee fas est nobis audire adulter ia deo-- 
rum hominumq, qua sum^iverborum mo- 
dulantur tnercedef/* 



* The figures of tragedy and comedy frequently 
occupy those situations in the modern theatre, but 
they have no worshipers, nor do we wish them. — 
We are as averse to enthusiasm at; we are hostile to 

S0PSBSTITIOK. 

+ Another instance of their incorrectly blending 
Hie Histriones and the Ludi. 
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This being the qm^j a christian capld 
not be present^ or assist at these represfffi- 
tatioDSj without openly coynteiMuicuic or 
conforming to the idoflatrous worship af 
the Hetthens; wln^h the fathers^ as W*- 
came conscientious aod pious pastofs^ w^^ 
extremely solijcitpus to pea v^ai Tbeyv*f# 
sensible of the difficulties they bad ta fp* 
counter^ and the ob^taclas th?y had t9 ^P^ 
mount. 

The christian rpligiou was yet but 
newly planted^ and therefore uqtil ijt had 
taken sufficient root^ wgs carefully t^ h^ 
covered and defended from tl^e injuries of 
rude beasts^ and the contagion of those 
rank superstitious weeds that grew about 
it^ by which the root might be killed^ or 
the soil infected^ and the sap withdra^wii* 
Paganism was a religion ipvented ajt jR^ 
to oblige and captivate the pj^Qple« ap4 
gained its credit and authority among 
them by indulging their ^wsuaJiity, aiifj 
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cyen gratifying their lusts ; it was aug- 
mented by degrees, by ambitious cunning 
men^ who, to render themselves more po- 
pular, and gain an interest with the multi-' 
lade^ recommended to them under the no- 
tion of religion, what they found most ac- 
ceptable to the huinour and palate of the 
populace. By this means the various pro* 
Sessions, games^ and shows, were intro^ 
duced, and became the most formal part of 
their solemnities; men being easily per-^ 
stiaded to like what was so conformable to 
thdr inclinations, that in the exercise and 
discharge of their duties, their senses were 
entertained, and their appetites flattered. 
Against a superstition thus framed ibr lux- 
ury, and contrived for sensual enjoyment, 
Christianity was to make its way, drive out 
those rites, destroy a title founded upon 
the prescription of many ages, supported 
by the authority of the civil government, 
and fortified in its possession by prejudice, 
inclination, and interest; and all this to be 



done with the as»i$tiiBce"a9lj|r of trutb, and 
simplicity of doctriueand manoers. The 
pomp apd magaifioence of their v^lefm 
MTMship waa aiwoliitely to he t^heq awvj^ 
as^ th^ UcADtiom practices to be m«> 
stmi^ed^ refomied^ aydsqillaced, hj^ ae^^wt. 
prwoiBlef^ and wrtf^r j^ A^thiik:^ h^ 
ai*Toniiilifhpd a—^""^ anftai^i^ whMJL-thfti 

ipfi9ti4«4e oS1k»Q^c^^ml •xAtli^iixmgtih 
of tke qppogitivi^ TIm 8Mi>«W:»li4>^w» 
of Um imcimit btftUyem Y«r«^ ^)#> iwits «fr 
<M£ Vfl^ipa th« nMiitigooeriUly eng^^i, 
tfbM attr««t94-iiimt and k«|ptthe ma}tl4ttdet 
f rj|ui«t i» then. TtiQ f«t)i9r.Sj yrho hv»yr 

tlMUr «rMUevy «ga«9it ^tiP 81h>>w> ; tbisk 
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thsm as the only forts Uiatiprere capable of 
making nomtance and stopping tbdr pro- 
gress -^--Tbe ^aina^ from its iddlatroiis 
origin^ and its. Hm^ existing aypearance^ df 
eobrse participated witii tke sfao^s in the 
eosdenmatimi of the Mhers. It was nn^- 
wansidatalbie beeadse idolatrous; and, in 
tiieir 0frKxiim, impoisible for a ebristian^ 
however wail principled w disposed^ to 
partalce of the ^atertaii»aent without sii^>- 
ring the pollution^ or to alif^tra^t the diver- 
sion from the guilt. They thought it 
dangerous to tnist thdr converts^ however 
£srtified^ to tfaeten^iatitti ^f so seduetive 
an^gion^wirichwasftT from curbing the 
apf>6Utes or laying any restraints upon the 
desires of its proselytes. Indeed^ many^f 
its duties w«re bvt panders to tbeit lut^ts^ 
and most of its Mcts of devotion so many 
cfnlevtatinaaeifts fisr tlieir senses. The por^ 
tion 'Of those that emhMttod cfaristiaofity 
WAS «ioitiiwtiwi and mtffBTmgy meetmg 
pNNrp^tiial 4iioo<ic|ag€ttent^ and (until the 
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time of Coastantine ) encountering frequent 
persecutions. Their reward was in rcTcr*^ 
ftion ; their expectation^ indeed^ w^as kurge, 
but the prospect was distant. Present ease 
and enjoyment are too apt to prevail against 
a remote hope. In our common affairs of 
the world futurity maintains itself but ill 
against the present ; and neither the great* 
ness nor the certainty of the reversion will 
appear as a sufficient counter-balance to 
the immediate pdssession. 

This was the case of Christianity in its 
infancy. The heathen priesthood^ con- 
tented with the countenance and encou* 
ragement of the state^ submitted to the 
directions and appointment of it even in 
matters relating to their own mysteries: 
they assumed no dominion or jurisdiction 
over private consciences^ either in point of 
principle or practice^ but left those matters 
wholly to the civil government^ which 
made laws for their regulation^ and ap- 
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pointed magistrates for the- inspection of 
men's manners^ in \vhich regard was bad 
chiefly^ if not only^ to the public quiet and 
security' — ^to the preservation and augment- 
ation of the state. 

The people therefore received easily^ a 
religion^ vyhich^ though falsey gave them 
so little disturbance; their theology^ like 
their vrorship, v^as suited^ and adapted to 
the capacity of the multitude. — The one 
consisting of surprising fables^ the other of 
delightful isolemnities. 

But the gospel had none of these advan^^ 
tages virith the million; it was not con- 
trived and modelled for popularity^ it did 
not humour the inclinations^ and indulge 
the appetites of the people. To the purity 
of its doctrine^ a conformity of life and 
manners was required^ the passions were 
to be curbed, and the desires moderated* 
l^istead of pomp a.nd learaingj simplicity 
D 
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and sobriety were to be their entertain- 
nents:— their amorous Gods^ whose fabu- 
lous histories gave countenance to men's 
lusts^ and encouragement to their debauch- 
eries^ were to be displaced^ and the know- 
ledge and worship of the true one to be 
introduced^ whose majesty was as grand 
and awful^ as the others were represented 
trifling and culpable ! 

These were the conditions of conversion 
froni Heathenism^ and the change must 
appear to mere flesh and bloody tather dis- 
advantageous. The Fathers^ therefore^ 
who knew how hard it was to keep the 
appetites in entire subjection^ took care to 
fortify^ as strongly as possible^ those parts 
in which they expected the rebellion should 
first break out. The plays of all the Hea- 
then solemnities were those that gave the 
strongest temptation to the new converts ; 
they had so little of the air of religion^ that 
Hhey thought if they did not coantenanee 
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the end snd design of tliem^ thej might, 
without imputation, partake of the diver- 
sion, in Mrhich they met with frequent 
examples of innocence and virtue. This 
alarmed the Fathers, thej justly appre- 
hended that their converts, from liking the 
entertainments themselves, might proceed to 
approve the occasion of them. — To ohviate 
these dangers, they summoned all their 
prudence, and all their art ; they omitted 
no topic which rhetoric or satire couUt 
suppily, to fright or persuade men from 
those diversions. 

Nor was all their zeal and caution any 
fiiore. than was necessary-— the danger was 
great, and so was the temptation; the fort was 
to be maintained, not only against an enemy 
without, but a strong faction within; the 
senses appetites, and passions were already 
gained to the enemies* party, nothing 
remained but religion and reason to mak^ 
good the defence* Those generals therefore 
D2 
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that would hold out when the garriscm was 
inelined to surrender^ must not only display 
their courage and conduct^ hut exert their 
jurisdiction likewise to the utmost* This 
the ancient fathers did^ whose examples 
have been followed by many in succeeding 
periods^ without the same reason^ authority^ 
or success* 

Thus^ Madam^ have we finished our 
projected tour^ and as far as gratified 
curiosity can he satisfactory to an mquiring 
mind^ I trust we have derived some satisfisc* 
tion from the expedition . — We now come to 
the more delicate task of examining the 
qualifications of our accusers^ and the 
justice of their accusations.— You will 
perceive we have formidable names to 
contend with ; Plato^ Xenophon^ Aristotlej 
Solbn> Seneca^ Cicero^ Livy, and a longtrain 
of &c's. frightful to enumerate. Be not 
alarmed — there's nothing in a name — "tush, 
tush, scare bovs with bugs/* — Plato says^ 
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'^^ Plays raise the passions and pervert the use 
of tbem^ and^ hy consequence^ are dangerous 
to morality/*— There is the whole of Plato's 
eTidencc ?— Now, vre can produce plays 
that do not pervert the passions, conse^ 
quently, all plays upon that score are not 
dangerous. Xenop]bon condemns ^'the 
warm licentiousness of dramatic poets/'-^ 
Licentiousness is not now a necessary 
ingcedient, it is justly dismissed in disgrace^ 
and therefore Xenophon's opinion is quite 
irrelevant to the subject. But I cannoi 
dismiss this ancient worthy, without intro- 
ducing to your notice a passage which | 
met with in a puritanical invective, written 
against the stage in the year 1699. — It is 
there set out with a formality of dulnessy 
and an affectation of consequence that ren- 
dered it one of the most irresistibly comic 
passages I ever encountered .-^It is a 
description of a dramatic entertainment, 
Xenophon witnessed — whcr£,l am not suffi- 
ciently versed in ancient lore> to inform you> 
D3 
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but I will give it you as I found it. *' The 
Sjracusian entered like Bacchus^ with a 
pipe before him^ playing a rioting tune. 
Then entered Ariadne^ gorgeously apparel- 
led like a bride, and sat down before the 
company ; she did not go to meet Bacchus 
as a dancing, nor rose from her seat, but 
made such signs as discovered he might 
have an easy conquest. When Bacchus 
beheld her, he expressed his passion, as 
much as possible, in his dance, and drawing 
near her^ fell down on his knees, embraced 
and kissed her. She, though with some 
faint resemblance of coyness and modesty, 
embraced him again. At this the specta- 
tators gave shouts of applausel — ^The whole 
audience swore, that the boy and girl loved 
one another in reality ; for they did not act 
like those who had been taught only to 
personate those gestures. At last, when 
the company perceived that they were 
clasped in one anothers arms. Those that 
had no wives, swore they would marey. 
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and those that were married, took horse 
and went home to their wiyes immedi- 
ately.*' 

There^ Madam^ there is a delicatt 

histrionical morceau !— «But my author has 

done us great injustice^ for he brings this 

forward as a very serious heavy charge, to 

prove the fatal influence of theatrical 

representations! — Now, really, had we stage 

saints, as well as kings, heroes, and bishops, 

the Syracusean boy and girl should have a 

theatrical canonization. At any rate, they 

are worthy of being perpetuated through 

the medium of statues, medals, poetry, and 

painting. Sincerely do I wish our modern 

Roscii had done but one ten thotrsandth 

part as much service to the state, land the 

morals of the people;— why, it is realizing 

the good old sentiment: ^^ The single 

married, and the married happy/' — It must 

have taken place in the golden age of the 

poets !-— But pleasant and refreshing as this 
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delightful matrimonial prospect is^ we 
cannot remain longer to dwell upon it. — 
We roust proceed in our investigation. 

Aristotle declaims against the impro- 
priety of subjecting youth to the danger of 
a promiscuous company, until they are 
sufficiently fortified against the influence of 
corruption. He is particularly apprefaen* 
sive of drunkenness^ a term to which some 
of the disingenuous writers against the stage, 
' have given a more extensive latitude, by 
interpreting it debauchery. To one of 
your classical information, it will appear 
strange, that Aristotle should be arranged 
on this side of the question; a writer, who 
has taken such infinite pains to establish 
rules for the more easy and regular compo- 
sition of drama's, and has pronounced a 
finished tragedy to be the most exalted 
efibrt of human genius! — ^We tnust leave it 
to our judges, whether they will receive 
as honest evidence^ an insulated passage 
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in contradiction to a work^ that must have 
employed many years of his life. To ima- 
gine a man would lay down rules for the 
formation of a things of which he forbade 
the use^ would be as ridiculous^ as the idea 
of meeting a player without vanity^ or a 
methodist without rancour. Solon expressed 
his dislike to the representations of Thdspis/ 
by striking his staff upon the ground^ add 
uttering some angry words. The philoso^ 
phers.choler was excited by the ribaldry 
of an art^ in its earliest and most imperfect 
state. 

Seneca expressed his displeasure towards 
the Romans for neglecting their schools^ 
and attending too closely to their theatres.-— 
Yet, I need not tell you, that this same 
Seneca is supposed by Lipsius, Joseph 
ScaKger, and other celebrated critics, to 
have been the author of three tragedies, viz, 
Medea, Hippolytus, and Troas. 
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Cicero disapproves of the licentiousness 
too common in the latin dramatic poets. — 
But TuUy^ the oratorj vas the adaairer^ 
friend^ and panegyrist.ofRoscius the actor. 
— Let us hear this eloquent pleader's 
opinion upon a sister art ;— -he sententious! j 
says '^ The good, and evil in a state depend 
greatly oa the nviic^ that is most eacon-* 
taged in ii« If it be too light and wanton, 
the pei^le are iiiseasibly rendered foolish 
and disorderly. If, onthe contrary^ it he 
^0M aad masculUie, they become modest 
by its influence.*' — Now^ really^ this may 
be all very sensible^ and the admirers of 
antiquity discover much wisdom and latent 
excellence in this declaration. — ^This pro* 
found kind of trifling might have suited tba 
genius of a Roman politician, and have cor*- 
responded with the dignity of theTusculan 
orator. — But if Lord Henry Petty, with 
all his passion for the art, and his musical 
celebrity into the bargain, were seriously to 
advance such an absurd position, his friendi 
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would be calculaling on the melancholy 
idea cf removing him from the chapel of 
St. Stephen's to the hospital of St. Luke's. 
— Livy condemns^ with just indignation and 
severity, the encouragement given to the 
LudiScenici. — Buttl^esearerepresentations 
as widely different from the legitimate 
drama^ as a harlequinade can be to one of 
the divine compositions of Shakespeare. 

I will not fdtigue you or myself with 
wading through any more of these tedious 
and perverted authorities. — Even allowing 
the quotatioQs cited against us in their full 
txteniy still there are left some of the 
greatest men in antiquity^ who admired the 
art, and exerted their utmost power to 

cherish and protect it. Julius and 

Augustus were known to dedicate some of 
their leisure hours, when retired from the 
fati^es df state^ to the composition of 
tragedy^ Marcus Brutus, a character 
coDsidefcd to be UBimpeachable in romav 
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virtue^ wa§ a warm patron and supporter of 

tbc drama. Terence, in an indirect 

manner^ confesses having received assistance 
from Scipio^ Africanus^ and Lelius. In 
short. Madam^ the names of these great 
-writers change sides so verj often, just to 
suit the views of the opposers or supporters 
of a stage, that it really puzzles a 'plain 
simple man to judge or determine what 
party they possibly can appertain to — and 
by this perplexity add stronger ridicule 
to the idea of calling upon either Greeks 
or Romans to decide a question purely 
British ! Sincerely do I wish both parties 
would coincide in the propriety of their 
dismissal, nor longer suffer them to entan- 
gle or confuse a contest which they can 
neither elucidate nor terminate. 

Having dispatched the ancients, I must 
now raise an enormous tax upon your 
patience, by entreating your attention to the 
opinions of meii who existed in an age 
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most' efaijkbfttkaily and justljr designated 
DARK : when the sun of knowledge hid 
not strength tp vivify inquiry^ or to 
animate exertioi^, when all the nobler 
emanations of the ra^ind^ inert^ feeblci &Dd 
ema9eulated> were easily led captives^ 
by ignflfrance, bigotry, and superstition. — 
What will add to our mortification is, the 
necessity we shall be under of being more 
minute and particular in our examination 
of the opinions broached by ascetics and 
retired visionaries, than we were in the 
investigation of thd more vigorous minded 
heathens. — It is our duty. Madam, and we 

must perform it. The fathers have 

UNEQUIVOCALLY and AvowEDLYproclaimed 
their opinions, violently and diametrically 
in opposition to the use of a stage.— ^ 
Most of its succeeding adversaries have 
followed their mode of condemnation. All 
its present opponents, who embellish them* 
selves with the name of christian, look up 
to the early and learned ehurchmen as 
E 
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IWModanis for their coiidtiet«^Ii bekovcs 

ilf « therefore^ to smtcIi more strtcHy into this 

«pon»oMs^ ferniiiUhlediaplajofcMlesiw 

tical veogeanee.-^The nmnty we have 

Ukea of th^ Moi^ MMge, wiU^ im whm 

IMMiir^ account lor the coot^ wmtifi^} 

«:qKeA9f d by th^ |kthert.--^Miieh prmue k 

4iie to theip l!pr th^r # laijttoM in r^pdlMtf 

inch nhomimthm n we^ tipes ejihihiM. 

That 4«graded> Aeg^Mcate age U pwiedj 

i^nd^ith it^ all the merit of their of^oaitiop* 

'-'^ut stilly I a«i inclined to caUio,qii«9^ 

t|ie means thej adopted to checpli; tbe pr#ii^ 

gacy of tb^ thing they qqndemmdh-^ 

Deeisit is uiipar4<rnahler-aiid> tbey have 

%i[owed cbfurgest hQn€;st ttnUi fisHtfll 

^«iidfin»^ and ak ^^bich. reason nnat nev^t. 

«»X wiH pffoioe to y#u^ thai the^zealtf^thcaQ 

g09d &liji<iri#^ to. ffir oytmn diacretioa> u 

ntterlj, to Tftiate tbeii deciwoM» and iQca* 

pacitatetbem. for judges*; St^ Aug^ntia^ 

Sf • QivrjsQato»» fib Cypciiio^ and l!ertiiUia«s 

V!^ ^)^;£fmt autbmities fxam ^be noei oqc 

modern devotees draifc.their invectives. 
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St. Aii^4iBiin sajs, ''That the stige 
was iatrod need iftto Rame for th^ reerea 
tioft dF tiid sbmoaiifits^ and admitted hf' 
the 4is9c^«te oidrak of the time'' — this 
may bc^itrue-^bitt^ unfbrtuiu^ly for the 
credit ol hiti^Belf aod 1m d^i^Mtt, he add* 

-^'^IWs HtAtHftl^ f»Ol.S BfiflittibTfilAt' 

L^witt ftol #iiuli y»uir MidttiUlililiii^ ft^y 
txptmiiiig^ thteihtowtity. 

* M. OlfryMntiiaA raited miMt thpuhBHHy 
agMMl: tiii* «litge> ycft mid aiid rtddied All 
the dramaiie poetis ; ^nd from that imphH* 
source, ht borrowed a style of eloquence 
trhi«h imidt»ihimf'fiie most persuasite4iid 
admiifed preaeher of his time.^^I must 
here^ettark to you> that the nriostTtoleftf 
6f our moderb saints^ approve of moral of 
reltgidiis pieces, iti the form of a drama.^^^ 
It if tile aeting' alone that is sinful !-^Yoit 
remember the uwg &n^iaks and the LrrYln 

Eg 
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8t. Cjprian sajs, upon the silekcb'of 

THB scRiPTUR£ ''With respect to plays 

that the diviiie wisdom would haTe had a 

low opinion of christians^ had it descended 

to be more particular in this ease !'' ''0 

lame and impotent cbneliiston !'' — Cypriaa 

is very explicit in his reasons for feeling a 

detestation to the existence of a theatre.— 

^^^Ta his Teasons^ with such a |^r#v#cati«> 

\ ereryhonest man must sublciritM. "Thm^a 

/^ \ 9uiU fmdlora, quo convenis verundia ittic 

jP \ omtUs Muitur sifnul cum andc^g rmtis 

\ honor corporis, etpudorponitur, dmoUmda, 

\ np cotttrecUmda, tirginiius reveUaurJ'* 

TertuUian has been more diffuse^ more 
absurdj and more inveterate than any of 
them ; — we will pass by his having £a.Uen 
into heresy^ — this blemish in the life af the 
holy father^ would^ upon any other que^ioiii 
have worked considerably to his disadvan- 
tage. — But you know^ Madam^ his being 
an enemy to the theatre^ is a sufficient 
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apology for all the heresiesf into Mrfiich 
degenerate nature could lead hii!t.*--If We 
may jodge from the giaring nonsense he 
ba$ published against the drania^ We may 
venture to prdnounce hini a very probable 
subject to be mifilead^ or dazzled by the 
wnnderingd of hisi own imagination.-^— lie 
sayt ; ^' The Devil mounted the tragediais 
ypoR buaktifs^ beefiti^ he would make oUr 
Sfivieur a tyar /*'-—— Passing by the 
absurdity df the factitious aid of dfe^ 
giving real b€iight> or bi'eadth^ to the 
human figure — full well must it be known 
that tbe'cotbiinii^ or high b«d«d slioes^ 
Worn by the groek if agediads^ wefe intented 
upwards «f one tlkiuMnd yeatfs before the 
biftb of our Savidor ! t-^^-^^Tbe learned 
f4aher seeiM to have b^^ii^ iiddfieitigiftble 
sxp^ the «abjeet^ for be 'baa foraM^ty 
rttorded twelve I'eaifMf against tlie vM of 
a theatre.j^Conceiving tbem fo embMOe 
all the Serious objections of that age^ and 
fli}dM|g tbey fi(at#^«i( MftOMc^ upon a 
E3 
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certain [description of people^ even to this 
Tery day^ I think they demand some little 
of our attention; therefore^ with your 
permission^ I will copy them^ and we will 
pass a slight <^ominent on each. 

Ist. *' Because the spirit of the gospel is 
a spirit of gentleness; but the actors are 
forced to put thjemselves into a posture of 
warmth^ and anger, and fury, and the 
spectators themseWes cannot behold them 
without being put into a passion." 

I have certainly seen an audience eviuce 
vo inconnderable share of anger at bad 
acting, indecencies, and iiiipropriettes. 
But I have beheld hundreds of instances, 
where they haye remained tranquil and 
composed, even at the very time the stage 
has exhibited some dire^ fierce, and 
Bi.09Dii£sa conflict. 

8d, ^' Because ^vanity, which is proper 
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.t€> the fltage> is altogether foreign to 
christiaDity/' ^ 

^ Were this fantastical lady to be pursued 
through all her different shades^ it would be 
difficult to determine to whom she legiti- 
mately appertains^— Sometimes she will 
i^alk demurely under a -broad brim hat^ 
at others luxuriate in lawn sleeves; — 
sometimes she will reason with a philoso- 
pher^ at others bawl with a field preacher, 
and even Queen Mab herself cannot exhibit 
more versatile powers, — At any rate, she is 
not an exclusive stage property, though 
frequently brought thither to expose her 
own absurdities. 

3rd. '' Because we are not to consent to 
people's sin/' 

This ingenious objection we must leave 
to Rowland Hill, Johanna Southcoate, 
or any other old woman^ deep in mystery 
to enucleate. 
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4(h. '* Because men ere ebused in these 
placesj and neither princes nor people 
spared^ and this being unlawful elsewhere^ 
muft be unlawful upon the sta^/^ 

How glorious an eulogiuni ! This i»tiie 
highest panegyric^ upon the stage> I baTe 
ever had the good fortune to peruse.--^It 
shews the exalted independence of fbe 
dramatic ntuse^ and the boundless extent 
of her power.-*-She knows no enemy but 
vice*-^No friend but Tirtue ! — ^And, until 
all men are honesty all princes jostj all 
soldiers valiant^ all magistrates pure^ and 
all priests sincere^ I hope and trust she 
will fearlessly exercise her jurisdiction^ 
not being biassed by the rank of the 
culprit^ but justly indignant^ at the extent 
of his offence. 

^h. '' Because alt hnmodesty and scur- 
rility is fcHrbid by the law of the gospel, 
and not only acting it> Init seeing and 
hearing it acted/' 
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;. This is* as foreign to the existing ' 
drama^ as a decree of the court of chancery 
to a subject of Tripoli. * These offilHicei- 
\fould now receive the immediate and 
sumiaary punishment of the audience/ by 
cmtttre.aad disapprobatkm* • - 

. 'j6tbi /''RecaiJwe all players are hypioaitesj « 
eteo :to be what they are^ nbt^ Aqd^ all. 
bypocrisy is condenned by the giispeL" 't 

i . Did yifueVer^Madamjataplay; imagine' 
Mrs. Siddons was absolutely endeavouring 
to persuade you she wavnol Mrs^ S^ddons^ 
but Queen Catharine f^-^H^r Mr^ Kemble^ 
that he was really the proud patrician 
Coriolanus* ? -i— No— ^— ^one of the great 
pleasures arising from the exhibition of 
the art^ is^ knowing the actora designated 



* If identity of person can really be absorbed in 
imaginary character^ these are two of the most probablo 
qidciftiens I know t« establitth the doctrine. 
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by their sepHrate nanef ; yet, witnegMBg 
their skill in expressing tlie tlloi]||^ts mmd 
MtmDiafotlierB/' 

With respect te wnj Mher latitudtt 
given to this oflfessiT^ wqrd^ I hmfe ofttft' 
wished my brethren possessed a share of 
tiiif iMdkrii euceedaifMiiKi ^ mi^ViiteB. 
Pfeffhfcp^ though^ we mislUke the ^gmA* 
fathte, he adghthhTe been, speaking. litSK. 
rally; — for I believe^ Madam^ the term 
hypoerale eH|pnated in being apptibil tto 
the aiM^ent actbrs^ wbOj» by plnyiiig U 
vieorftj speared ihat vMeh thejf wireMpt^ 
How ctMtoms change ! Tbe ttage. adi^. 
batedropt the visor; and adepts nf aaotherc 
description baTSi tM^en it up! 

7th« '^ Because the actors very olten 
belie their sex^ and put on women's appare)^ 
which is forbid by the law of God." 

In tbe days of Tertullian there were no 



Mitesses, the female characters \Verie 
repFesenledby youths*. With respect to the 
change of dress, I am aware the IH^osaic law 
condemns the eustom ; the reason fot 
whieii^ those versed in the Jewish auti'^ 
qoities^ customs and manners^ canprohablj 
furnish us. 1 profess my ignorance. — I 
only know we do not practice the purifi* 
catioos, and the many peculiar and minute 
regfilaiioeS' to be fbmid in the hooks of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 

8tK *' Becausie these playg dull aiid damp 
devotion and* seriousness^ which is^ and 
oiighi to ht, the indelible character of 
cfacisiiaiis/^ 

We do net wish to damp pure devotioa; 
on the contrary^ it is o^t desire to fan the 
flame. We certainly, are averse to 3ulf 

* Female characters were not represented by 
iroi&enitpoii:tli& engUsft st»g« uiHtlaftt^rthe restoration. ' 
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seriousness. For my own part^ Madam, 
sincerely do I wish the word banished from 
our vocabulary. — There are at present as 
many absurdities^ impertinences^ and folliei 
concealed under the epithet seriQus, as 
under that of shaker. 

9th, '' Because it is a dispa/agement to 
God^ to lift up those hands to applaud a 
player^ which *we lift up to the throne of 
grace.'* 

Ah ! my good father^ it is not the 
lifting up the hands but the elevation of 
the heart that will be acceptable to thy 
judge and mine! — The mahotnetans and 
the eastern idolators lay a stress upon the 
application and r^ligiou^ uses of the hands, 
but the enlightened christian looks with 
contempt and pity upon such puerilities. — 
If the mind is sincerely devout^ the bands 
will follow in correspondent movf^ments; — 
nor will it ever be required at the 
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throne of mercy, what was their previous 
occupation. 

10th. "Because experience shows how 
the DEViLhath sometime possessedchri&iiB^aM 
in a play-house, and being afterwards cast 
out, confessed that he had reason to enter 
them, because he found them in his own 
place*/' 



♦ Tertullian terj graTcly gives us the instance in 
the following style : 

^^ A certain woman went to thd play-house, and 
Jirought THE DEVIL HOME With her. Aud when the 
nnclean'spirit was pressed ia the exorcism^ and asked 
how he DUtt^T ATTACK a christian ? — I ha?e done 
nothing (says he) but what "1 can justify — for I 
seized her upon my own groand.*' 

De Spectaculus, Cap. 90* 

But why should thi^ exdte sorprlse? John 
We|{ey in the eighteenth centurjfy decUred ia 
the presence of a numerous company (Dr. Cok^ 
Jbeing one) that the whole bench of bishops togethe^i 

F 
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Oh Madam ! what a foolish Devil \ 
Had he kept his own council^] what noble 
sport he would have had upon Iiis rojal 
iBVaQor ! — To scare the game from bis net. 



could not ioTalidate the reality of witchcraft ! ! ! 
He then toM a most extraordinary story of a supposed 
murder, which I would relate, bat I wish to supply its 
place with a tale recited by a preacher, at.th« same 
meeting. — ^The subject is a haunted house, near 
Dangannon, in the North of Ireland. 

*^ An officer, quartered at that town, one CYcning 
when rather pot.ya1iant, went, by himself, to tlic 
flaunted house, knocked at the door, and demanded to 
«ee the ghost. An old woman who opened the door 
of the eabia, warned him to repress his curiosity, far 
that the GHOST, if provoked, might make him repent 
his intrusion s however, he still presisting, she gare 
him at length admittance; and he advanced into 
the middle of the floor, when, to his great terror and 
astonishment, he found himself violently assailed by a 
shower of potatoes ftom an invisible hand, issuing 
from Ihe roof! — Or w^ioh he rushed forward for 
shelter, anft thrust his h«ad up ^e wide funnel of the 
idhloii^l but the gsosy stHl pursued him witii fresh 
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shows faim to have been then a rery tilly 
Devil indeed^ I fancy smce ihkt period 
he is grown a great deal wiser^ for he now 
malces^ure of his prey^ without acquainting 
us whether he takes it from the tabernacte 
or tht play-house. 

llUi^ '^ Because «> tnM tan serve two 
piBsters^ God aid the Worlds as thosa 
christians pretend to do that frequent both 
the church and stage*/' 

showers of potatoes down the chimnet^ until at 
length he fled out of -die house, battered and btnisedy 
swearing that he got proof enough of the g1i<Mt oa his 
head and shoniden.'* 

Dr, Hak*9 Methadism In^pectedy Pari Itnd^ p. 4S« 

♦ i wonder tirey hare never pressed the Decalogue 
into the service. Thou shalt not steal — would eridently 
apply to the author. 

Thou shalt not commit murder^^might be tery 
a^ropriately appUed to the actors. 

E3 
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No man can serve God and Mammon; 
and he who neglects his duty to his Maker, 
or suffers it to be abstracted bj any pursuit, 
( I care not what it be) commits the crying 
and grevious sin of ingratitude.-^But be 
who suffers an amusetnent to absorb his 
devotions^ is a contemptible idiot, beneath 
reproofj and would disgrace coi:rection.— - 
This nile^ like most of the objections 
furnished in the days of the fathers^ against 
the stage^ no longer applies. It is nonsense 
to suppose that a couple of hours of rational 
entertainment^ after the fatigues of a 
day^ can interfere with our duty to God or 
man. But^ in the time Tertullian lived, 
this caution was absolutely requisite ; for 
the Roman shows would occupy a whole 



Thou shalt not bow down nor bend before an/ 
graven image — would be an excellent admonition to 
Aoss audiences that bestow such entbasiastic applause 
vpoo caoTas camels, wooden horses, [pasteboard bbcoi 
and basket elephants ! 
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dhy, and l^y ihtit piRgeantry draw off the 
early ehriitians^ not olily froto their iMmal 
avocatioBs^ but to ;tlie utter ftegle^ of all 
tlwir religious forms aod ceretnoniau 

iStb. ^' Because^ thoogh som^ ipeeclMi 
in a play are witty and ingenious^ yet tiier^ 
is poison at tlie bottom^ and Yioe is only 
eolouMd and gilded with fine lattjj^g^ 
end curious emblems^ that it may ^o down 
snone glibly, iMid ruin tibe soul moM 
Mtiicially.*' 

Thi^ is tbe Mly rule of the Hwelye that 
has survived the wreck of time^ and still 
Itoats a Capability of application to the 
|Missent stage. Any pl&y, cenfirming the 
Irnthofthefemarkdcontttined inTertullian^fs 
twelfth objection, should be considered in 
tk^ itmrt repMhensible point of view, and 
comignedi with inlkmy, to ebliYion.^^ 
B«t nntH all PLaYH are proved to poBsen 
tiiife poiroieiotts inolinatioti, the irtAge reftfftm* 
FS 
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uninjured ! Now^ M^dam^ is k not really 
lamentable^ deplorable^ aggravating to the 
extreme^ that a great invention, a sublime 
artj should be opposed by such an over- 
whelming mass of nonsense and stupidity : — 
nor is it the least provoking part, to be 
conscious of the ungenerous, nefarious mode 
our opponents take to direct this incon- 
gruous, misshapen chaos of absurdities to 
our disadvantage. — The great and good 
men /who have evinced their approbation 
of the dramatic art, not only by their 
countenance, but by their writings, are 
depreciated, dismissed, with every mark 
of contempt, decreed ignorant of true 
religion, and denounced as advocates in 
the service of the Devil ! A St. Cyprian, 
and a TertuUian, on the contrary, are held 
forth as beings of the yery first order; 
whose opinions, upon thii| one subject, are 
held as sacred oracles, irresbtablcj irrefra-* 
gable, and infallible !--WiU they direct 
us where we can find^ among tkg fathers, 
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a stronger practical lesson upon (be belief 
of Christianity^ than the deatli-bed of 
Addison — ^the author of two plays, and, 
during the whdle of his life, the warm 
supporter^ friend and ehcourageir of the 
drama — his final exit displaying and com- 
bining the mildness of a christian^ with the 
resolution of a stoic ! 

Yet a brazen faced sophist has had 
the temerity to affirm^ that '' the theatre 
made even. Addison forget his virtue and 
bis creed!'' Which of the fathers had 
the advantage of Dr. Johnson, in moral 
practice or intellectual excellence ? — Yet 
he is the writer of a tragedy, and his chef 
d'mivres are* his preface to Shakespear's 
works, and his prologue for the opening 
of Drury-lane theatre. 

Where will they find, in the^ whole 
round of antiquity, a name superior to 
Milton ?— Why should they inriduously 
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pass him over^ ransack the dust for beings 
known only by th<)ir polemical squabbles^ 
and venerable only for the magnitude and 
ponderosity of their heavy folios.-^Eveti 
if you did not coincide with me in opinion 
upon this subject, yet such is the superior 
discrimination and nitive ingenuousness of 
your mind^ that yoU would pronounce 
yourself a convert to the stage^ by a single 
perusal of Miiton^s preface to his Sumpson 
Agonistes^ 

'' Tragedy,** says he, "as it was 
anciently composed, has been held the 
GR&ATEST MORALIST and most profitable 
of all other poems : therefore satd by 
Aristotlb to be df power, by raising 
piety and fear, or terror, to purge ibt 
mind of those and such like passiom; Ihtit 
is, to tentper and reduce them to just 
B&easure, ^ith a kind of delight^ stirred 
up by the readitig, or sEtsiNU those pasaioai 
Weli imitaied. Hewn philosopters mJtA 
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other grave writers, as CicEfto^ Plutarch^ 
and others^ frequently cite out of tragic 
poets^ both to adorn and illustrate their 
discourse. The apostle Paul himself 
thought it not unworthy to insert a verse 
ot Euripides into the text of holy 
•CRIMVBB. I. Cor. C, 16. V. 38.— And 
Perieus^ commenting on the Retelatiok, 
divides the whole book at a traoedy into 
ACTs^ distinguished each bj a chorus of 
heaYenly ha^pings and songs between/' 

" Heretofore men in the highest 
DIGNITY have laboured not a little to be 
thought able to compose a tragedy. Of 
that honour Dionysiiis the elder^ was no 
less ambitious than before of his attaining 
the tyranny. Augustus Cjssar^ also had 
begun his Ajax^ but unable to please hii 
own judgment with what he had begun^ 
left it unfinished. Seneca the philosopher^ 
is by some thought the author of those 
tragedies (at least the best of them ) that 
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go ueder hii name. Gregory Naziam^eMj 

a FATUBR OF THE CHURCHj thoUgbt it Bot 

unbecomiBg the sanctity of his pertoOi 
to WRITE a TRAGEDY, which he entitled 

ChRI8T*IB tUFFBRINQS!" 

NoM^9 Madam, what sty y^n ta tiia 
9llwag RTidanee m out ArMor^ thwi 
flmiihwl hf a taligiotts pMt, aa4 latiB 
iterafeary to the puriAaoioal OliT0r» whoaB 
attafnmaBts aa a achohr^ whose dull «a » 
poet, and whose integrity as a man, stands 
shabfo? 



. It is wiA ixtreae regret I fhel iiysaif 
asider the oeeessity ef deteiRing you a few 
minutes longer in thil disgusting investt* 
gattoiB, but I hkye yet in reserve, a few 
more ab&vrdities, to which I must call 
^ouf attentiofu 

Jeremy Collier, a name high in the 
list of out correctors, having given some 
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lostaQces of the lamentable pruriencies^ 
to be fiiHind in the writers of his day, 
proceeds to the accusation of profanencss: 
He then particularises. Some of his 
extracts, I will furnish yotf with, that you 
may feel the full value of his pindaric flight. 

Valentine, in Love for Love ; says 
''I am Truth, lam Truth.-^Who's that 
that^s out of his Doay ? — 1 am Trinh, and 
can set him right," 

Lamt Brute, in The Provoked Wife, 
observes '^ The part of a down-right 
tvife, is to cuckold htr tiushand: — and 
tho-ugh this is against the strict statute 
law of religion^ yet if there were a Court 
of Chancery in Heaven, she should he 
sure to east him.'* 

Young Fashio?^ in The Relapse, 
when plotting against his elder brother, 
remarks teliissrervant: '^^ Lory, Providence 
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Ihou seesi, at last, takes care qf men of 
merit/' — Berinthia says to Amanda: 
" J\Ir. WortJiy used' you like a text, he took 
ifou all to pieces:" — and she concludes 
%vith this pious exhortation^ '' ^ow con- 
sider what has been said, and Heaven give 
you grace to put it in practice/' 

Mr. Collier declares^ ^*^ There are few 
of these last quotations but what are plain 
blasphemy, and within the law. Tbej 
look reeking as if it were from Pandjsmo- 
NiUM, and almost smell of fire and 
brimstone. This is an eruption of Hell 
with a witness ! I almost wonder the smoke 
of it has not darkened the sun, and turned 
the air to plague and poison ! These are 
outrageous provocations; enough to arm 
all nature in revenge; to exhaust the 
judgments of Heaven, and sink the island 
into the sea ! ! !'* 

Observe, that I am far from con^tidering 
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these profane passa^s^ or any simitar to 
theiDj justifiable,— No— C deeply deplore 
the propensity^ that too many dramatic 
writers have^ for trifling with opinions^ 
from whence wit should not beelictted^ Dor 
into which ridicule should not be infused; 
Had I my Lord Charaberlain^s pen to exer* 
cise> upon the new pieces^ I must candidly 
confess^ it would be very freely employed 
in the erasure of those lively jests, too 
imbecile to be impious, and too dull to 
be witty, viz, " J would shake hands 
with Old Nick/' — -''A fig for all the 
saints in the calendar, &c, &c. &c.— — But 
to imagine the follies of all the poets that 
ever existed^ could poison the air, darken 
the sun, and sink the island, is forming aa 
idea so base, so puerile, so unworthy of 
the grelat enlightened incomprehensible 
Creator, as to make it a doubt which i$ the 
most reprehensible, the poet, or the right 
reverend critic. 

O 
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The next mi order> giTes me a comUherable 
degfeeof patafodragtopubliclight^ and it » 
ivith no'sonall degree of diffidence^ I proceed 
to the atliack of an opinion emanating front 
1^ man of known genius and splendid 
ahilities. — *' Rut men are but men/* — And 
vhen I reflect upon the violent adversary 
of the amiable Fenelon> 1 am released 
from a great part of mj astonishment^ in 
perusing the following invective of the 
light reverend Bishop of IVleaux^ against 
the stage, and the high panegyric upon the 
IsRAELiTfiS ! He says^ " They had no 
shows to entertain but their feasts^ their 
sacrifices^ and their holy ceremonies. Thej- 
were formed^ by their constitution^ to a 
plain and natural way of living : they 
knewnothingof tliese fancies and in\*entions^ 
of Greece; so that to the praise that 
Balaam gives them^ that there is tio 
enchantment in Jacobs nor divination in* 
Israel^ we may likewise add, there was no< 
THEATRE among th^m^ nothing of these 
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daagerous amusements to be met wi€h :-*« 
Thjis iNNoqe^T and u:ndbba<j€1IX1I p60p)ft 
took their recreaidoDs at home^ and made 
the:ir children their, diversion !" 

Thai the learned Bossuet ftfaofald so 
fajT suffer prejudice to cloud his reason and 
fetter his lioderstanding^ as indeed a suh}«et 
not more for astonishment than regret;. Tty 
fiod a man of his elevated rank in the 
sepiiblie-of ietters^ euloghdng t^e Hc^cewSj 
and giTAQg. ihfiafn the. pre-eminence to all 
the splendid nations of . antiquity^ mu«t 
ever stand as an extraordinary aberration 
of geniuSj and be classed as a phenomena 
in literature •-—r- What could' recommend 
them so particularly to his notice ? Was 
it their perverseness^ their ingratitude^ their 
QToelty ? — Was it'tbeit inelination for war, 
th<eir blood-thirsty revenge, tW\t intolle^ 
ranee, their villainy^ their superstition^ 
their pertinacious ignorance? — Where are. 
(heir virtues recorded ? In vain do we 
G2 
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•Mfch for them in their oiwn htstoriaiM ; 
from Moses down to Josephus^ it is but a 
Dielaocboly catalogue of the base qualities 
I have enumerated. A people possessing 
all the brutal vices of the ancients^ without 
the display of their virtues, or the adom^ 
ment of their elegancies. A people whom 
neither mercy could conciliatej nor miracles 
convince*. 

A people^ that of all others, required 
a theatre to improve tbeir morab> and 
ameliorate their manners. 

Let their own writers speak for theoK 
^^ And they tempted God in their hearty by 
" asking meat for their Iqsts/' 

" How shall 1 pardon thee for this ? Tby 
"'^ children have forsaken me, and sworn by 

*^ God's pamper'd people, nvhom, debauch'd with ease^ 
No KtDg cottld gOTQUi, and no God could please. 

Dryock. 
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^' tbem thai we no Geds ; rthen I hare fed 
^' tKem to the fttll> then they committed 
'^ adultery and assembled themseWes hjr 
'^ troops in the harlots houses. They were 
'^ as- fed horses in the mormng;, and every 
'' one neighed after his neighbour's wife/^ 

'r Hear the word of the Lord^ ye 
'^ children of Israel^ for the Lord hath a 
'^ conttOTersy with the inhabitants of the 
'^ land^ because there is no truths nor mercy, 
'' nor knowledge of God in the land. By 
'' fi WEARING^ and LYiNo^andsTCALiiio^and 
'^ GOMMiTTiNo ADULTERY, they break out, 
'^ and BLOOD toucheth blood V 

Sueh were the amusements of this 
innocent and undebauched people*. 



* When I express nijself thus about the ancient 
Jews, I do not mean the tmallest irrererence to thdr 
greai and holy men.— N<»— their characters are too 
exalted to he the subject either of mj panefjrric or 
satire* I speak only of the nation at hirge* 

G3 
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Now^ MaodaiB^ I will give yoa two 
bappy specimens of downright stupid 
Puritanism. 

'^ A remarkable judgment followed on 
Herod Agrippa, who appearing on the 
STAGE in a silver robe of admirable 
workmanship^ and being received by the 
acclamations of the praple as a ck)I>^ because 
of the beams which darted from his apparel^ 
by the reflection of the sun^ was immedi- 
ately smitten with a grievous disease, bj 
something that appeared m the shape of an 
OwL> hovering over his head ; and beiog 
tormented for five days with an iotoUerable 
pain in his bowels^ was at last miserably 
devoured by worms ! *' The Lord prcMtvc 
us!!! 

This will only excite your lauginter; 
the nex;t will most sensibly call forth youi 
indignation and reprobation ! — ~It is a 
liberal opinion proclaimed from the pulpit^ 
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in one of the churcbes of KiDgstoa-upon- 
Hull^ in the year 1798. I take it verbatim^ 
from Mr. Wilkinson's Wandering Patentee, 
( the late manager of the York and Hull 
theatres.) ♦ 

'^ No PLAYER or any of his children 
ought to be intitled to a christian rvrial^ 
or even to lie in a church yard ! Not 
OKB of them can be soloed! — ^And those 
vrfao ENTER a play-house^ are equally 
certain with the players of ei^ernal 
DAMNATION ! — No player can be an honest 



It is utterly undeserving of any 
comment; if the man should be now living 
aod capable of reflection^ I leave him to 
the comforts of his own consolation. — If 
he has departied, it is my duty to forgive 
him> and leave the above on record^ as a 
meibeiito of his crime ! ' 
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I caaoot injustice close my ret respeettve 
exaratnatioo^ without < registeriug the 
opinion of Jefem J Collier upon the drama. 
The pimiie of an cnenj^ ^ladaot, mnst be 
ever valuable. — CoHier was oupr severe 
accuser^ jet he says, ''The business of 
plajs, 18 to cbmniend ?irttte> and discoun- 
tenance vice; to akew the uncertainty of 
human. greatness^ the sudden turns of tatey 
and the unhappy concluiioas of violence 
and injustice; 'tis to exposp the singularities 
of pride aud fnney^ to make folly and 
fislsebood contemptible, and tokring every 
thing that is ill under infamy and neglect/^ 
He further says, '' The wit of man cannot 
invent any thing more conducive to 
Tirtuei and destructive of vice :thntt the 
drama, and I grant the AnvftB of a Tnivo 
10 no ast^UMsnv against the vsx.of it*v-^i 
haTe kept this hy way of a bamtke b^meJu. 
He was the mort formidabie of tOur 
opponents, and like Prynne, has fumtsbed 
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the subsequeut vbin antagonists with fck)d 
for calumny and aspersion. 

And now permit me to congratulate 
you and myself^ for having at length 
waded through thts.strange medley; and 
you will now possibly inquire for the 
neeeattty of collecting aU these absurdities ? 
Mj good MadmOj the obliquy thrown 
upon the stage professors has originated 
frofli these extraTag«|t flights. From this 
source the Romish clergy imbflied the pre- 
sumptuous audacity to withhold christiaii 
interment from actors. From these mouldy 
documents the puritans pertinaciously and 
zealously ha^e contended for the demolition 
of the stage^ and. the suppression of the 
drama.->-^To these antiquated notions I 
am indebted fiir slights that disgrace me in 
my own eyes^ and depreciate me in the 
estimation of the world .~-^*-I therefore 
entertain a hope^ that by this candid yiew 
of the ancient stage, with the minute 
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exajniwuUoQ inie tine opmonn of ks €ote»- 
porary accusers^ I shall i|ia:v€ fttllj.ex|io«d 
the impropriety of calling them into decide 
Ufum any dispjuie t)iat m^y vim, iWi this 
iMg coutended mbje^t^ to the nipcieQi^ 
century. I likewi^ widi io le«4 the con* 
teidii^parlksA^ a imw ifatMaal^ex^rcM 
iif Ikstr MMii^gJaiu byii^giiiv f£kem imm^etim 
wm^Ugniim sT tWthii^Jte^, ita jnerlli 
«ni Jii4fi£B€rfi$ li^ «omI; doriwd« 4>r 4^ 
fVUfi Mwfeg Ama ib wtiteiioe, £Nr the 

U#i Tin> MWWMM. If wa AM t» b» 

ilWiiMl^ let JM aitiMi ibem te eKccdte 
4Mr MfiMiiftf « amd JMuah m mih 99mm 
Wamkjr w ^I^MMr leeanMi* Do not let m 
he ttomiBd 4if the repetHira of quotation 
liifcapabte^a p pi . ' tca tftMi ; jcatencea wilbout 
B^nue, a»d phiiipptcB witbont poignancy. 
I reeeivad HUich aviusemeot ia naeetii^ 
with nki attack upon the stage hy a Cuivm% 
Wfiter ^--^wtih great pkasum aod frankne^ 
I present it to otir English as^ailaats, ai^ 
hope it ^ill stiioiilate them to emulation. 
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'Splays are ftre- works of wit^ to be 
tiewed ©nly on the night of leisure. They 
degrade and dirty those who let them off; 
they fatigue the delicate eyes of the sages; 
rtiey supply dangerous ruinii>at!ons to 
idl'eiiess; they st^ia tlie women and the 
chiWrea who approach too often and too 
ncaf ; they make a smoke and a stink more 
lasting than the grfiety of their Hght ; they 
dazzle but to mislead ; and they often 
occasion rtiinotis conflagration! '* 

This, Madam^ is a brilliant display of 
philesoptiical fire-works, for the amuse- 
ment of our friends I-^Bts- coruscations 
will not be dimmed, nor its figurative 
excellence be diminished, by my declaring 
the Chinese stage is exactly upon a par 
witb the original ca^t of Thespis, con- 
structed in the same manner, and degraded 
by a aiiiUar jumble of puerilities^ inde- 
cencies;, and improbabilities^ the witnessing 
of wiiich would excite as mach indignation 
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ID the breast of a Chinese Confucius^ as ii 
did of old in the bosom of the Athenian 
Solon. 

To revert once more to the Heathen 
philosophers and church fathers^ there 
seems something very unaccountable and 
perverse in our rigid sectaries^ looking up 
to them for instruction upon anj subject. 
Why should they require any other guide 
than that set dovirn and bequeathed to us, 
by our great master and his disciples ? 

Why should they, upon every trivial 
occasion of life> refer us to the scripture 
for instruction and information^ and yet 
upon the subject of stage^ or no stagE; 
a sulyect th^y have themselves magnified, 
as a matter of the greatest importance; 
WHY wish to deprive us of every advantage 
the gospel may hold forth^ andj by col- 
lecting a heap of rubbish, endeavour to 
hide it from our view ? 
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What claini to our aiteotion caii the 
Ueatbea philosophers^ or early christian 
fathers poss^ess, upon a present speculative 
point? — I mean^ Madam^ it is so -f^ii 
speculative^ that a nation can exists and 
probably flourish without" a theatre-— so it 
could if deprived of poetry — of painting — 
of music — —of statuary — -. — or, even of 

Meti^dism ! For niy own part, the 

philosophers aiid fathers I boldly reject ; 
I disclaim subjection to their jurisdiction 
in theatricals, and make my appeal at ohce 
to the scripture, the proper guide for 
christians ! If the practice of the present 
stage be not at variance with the precepts 
of our JSaviour and his disciples, if that 
divine record does not positively condemn 
our pursuits^ I shall remain as perfectly 
indifferent upon this subject, to the 
opinions of TertuUian and Cyprian,- as 
I should be to the ipse dixit of TOM 
ONOKES, or JOHN O STYLES !! 1 

H 
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And BOW, Madam^ with every sense of 
gratitude for your attention and per- 
MTerance^ I respectfully take my leave, 
by subscribing myself. 

Madam, 

Your most obedient. 

Much obliged, humble Servaot, 

Robert Mansel. 

HULL> JAJIVAKYy 1814. 
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Father Caffaro's Letter 

UPON THE 

Lars^ulness or Unhm/klness of the Stages 

WJTB A 

BRIEF INTRODUCTION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Whex I had the good fortune toencounier Father 
Caffaro'» discourse, it struck me as a most suitable 
prol^omena ia a stage^efenee. — I hailed him as « 
powerful aHj — ^I. cougratulated myself upon meeiii% 
with, an ecclesiastic who had undertaken the task of 
investigating the objections started by the earlier 
churchmen, and combating them upon their own 
grounds. I conceiire (however the world might despise 
my feeble efforts, or condemn the liberties I have takea 
with o^nions rendered venerable by antiquity and 
sacred by prescrif^tion) the religious and conscientiout 
would pay some degree of deference to one of their own 
Xommunify.-^Nor must my illustriouB coadjutor be 
rejected because he was of a different persuasion to our. 
H2 
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present adrersarks^ nor reproached with the terms of 
Papist and Jesuit to depreciate his candour^ industry 
and information* It was my design (as I hate prcaitsed) 
to have made him my introducer to the public, and 
nnder his venerable protection, I might perhaps have 
more certaihl/ commanded respect and -atlentioQy but 
some considerable time having elapsed from the fioal 
arrangemcDt of ^' Free Thoughts,'' to the period of 
deliverinj; tiic work into the hands of mj publisher, I 
had leisure, opi)ortunity, and inclination to collect 
fresh matter, and I was tempted to throw it into the 
form of a prefatory letter, by which means the learned 
professor is removed from the van to the centre* He 
therefore (to pursue the metaphor) loses the post of 
honour, and my antagonists may take advantage of the 
nndisoiplined state, and badly marshalled system, evident 
in the van and rear— but [my centre will remain 
inviolable, and bid defiance to all their arts and all 
their efforts. 

Father Caffaro^s letter, or rather the translation, 
h prefixed to a tragedy written by a Mr. Moiteux^ 
called Beauttin Distncss, published in the year 
K^Qg — It appears the English dramatist was himself 
labouring under some conscientions scruples, and 
applied for satisfaction on that head, to a Divine of 
the CHtrncH of England, who favoured him with the 
following answer* 
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To Mr. MOTTEUX, 

AUTHOR OF THE TRAGEDY CALLEIX 

'^BEAUTY IN DISTRESS/* 

Cenctming the JLawfulnes9 and Unlaws 
fatness of Plays . 

Sift, 

Since you have been pleased to desire 1117 oj^ioii 
about the lawfulness or unlawfukiesft of writing plays 
for the stage, I shall give it you with all the freedooi 
and impartiality which becomes one of my fuoctioii^ 
Upon reflecting on the present management of our 
tfaeatrei, on the actions, humours, and characters, Which 
are daily represented there, which j^re for the most part 
so lowd and immodest, as to tend yery nnch to the 
debauching the youth and gentry of our English nation j 
I might very well dissuade yon from giring any coun^ 
tenance to snch unmftnly practices, by offering any of 
yonr works to the serticc of |the stage^ 

B«t though thei^trical representations are become 
im ofcueo and scandal to most, yet I am not of th^if 
H3 
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nind, who think plays are alwolutely unlawfal, aad 
the best way to RsroaM is. wholly to supprsss ihem; 
for certainly tbit might bk or tkbt orbat usb mot 

OHLT FOR THBDITBB8IOK AND Pt/EASURB, BUT AI40 FOB 
THB CO»R«OTIOH AND HfFORMATION OF MANKIND. 

It b no crimp to ^^ <>' drink, but the sin lies in tbe 
flxcessiTejuid immoderate use, or rather abuse of diose 
Aings, which we either eat or drink; the case b mocli 
the same with plays. In their own nature they are 
innocent and harmless diTerdons ;* but then indeed they 
become sinful and unlawful, to be made, acted, or seeo, 
when they transgress the bounds of Tirtue and religion ; 
shock our nature; put our modesty to the blush; 
imprint nauseous and unbecoming images on our minds; 
*and, in a word, when they are such as are a scandal to 
^ihe author, and an offence to tiie audience, 

I am not willing to believe so hardly of the age 
C though it is bad enough of all conscience) but that most 
of the persons who frequent the theatres would be as wdi 
pleased to see a play of decorum and modesty acted, as 
they would be to see a lewd and atheistical comedy. It is 
upon this consideration that I am willing to encourage you 
in your design of writing plays for the stage ; for yoa 
hayc too much prudence, honour and conscience, U^ 
subject the sacred nine to base and senrile ends. It 
» to be hoped, that such as you may be a mtaas of 
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reforming the abuses of the stage, and of shewing the 
world that a poet may be a man of sen^e and parts, 
without renouncing his virtue. 

I shall not trouble you at present with any farther 
thoughts of my own, but will give you the sentiments of 
a Tery judicious diTinc upon this subject. 

It seems he was consulted by a gentleman, whether 
plays were lawful or not, and whether he might in 
conscience exercise his parts that way? to this the 
divine replies, shewing how far plays are lawful and 
necessary, and when they become unlawful and sinful : 
•the resolutions of these will, I trust, come up to your 
purpose. By this judicious dissertation, you will find 
your whole desire satisfied, — You will perceive he has 
brought the schoolmen to speak in favour of the Drama, 
and has explained the invectives of the fathers against it, 
so as to make them on its side. He has answered the 
most material objections which can be brought against 
the stage, and given very necessary precautions to such 
as go to the play-houses. — You will perceive he is a 
French divine, (Father Cafiaro, brother to the Duke 
of ) one of the Romish religion,^ who has given 

ns his thoughts in the form of a letter ; and it is in 
behalf of the plays acted in France tjiat he argues. 
But wer^ he to 8«e our English stage^ he would never 
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Mj Mcb fiae tUags ef U ; ohleig he ttw it slocked 
00I7 with pfoys Mid eatertaiiiaie«to imioeeiiClj dircrtiBg 
•nd strictly moral, as those which yom ha?€ hithorto so 
saccessfally paUished, are geaenUly allowed to be. 

With a eomplimeni to Mr. l^temx up^m ki$ 
<' Bbautt IV DisTaasy,*' which iiMmtid be superJhuM 
transcribing^ his revereaoe sabscribes himself, 

Sia, 

Your real friend to serre yoa« 
1697—8. 

This tragedy Is likewise honoured by some of Mr« 
Dryden's lines to the author being affixed to the piece. 
Their application comes so immediately home to the riews 
of the present opposers of dramatic amusement, tbat I 
cannot resist my wish~to give them a place, previous la 
entering upon the learned Father's discourse, 

TO MY FRIEND THE AUTHOR- 

'Tis hard, my friend, to write iq such an age. 
At damns not only peelSi bat the stage. 
Thai sacred art, bj Heav'n itself iafus*d. 
Which MoiBB, Datid, Solomon haire us*d» 
If now to be no more : The muses foes 
WouM sink their Maker's praises into prosSk 
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Were Ihej eoatenl to prune the Ia? is vi nc 
Ofstravglin^ brapcbes, IiikI improve the wiiiei 
Who but a madman would his faults defend? 
Aii would submit; for aH but fools woufd mead. 
Bat, when to commoo sep#e, ihe^r g^e the lie, . : . ; 
And turn distorted, words to blaspheipj, 
Thejf g'lwe the scandal; and the wise discern^ 
Their glosses teach an a^;e too apt to learn. 
Wh^t 1 ha? e Iposel^ or pKo&ndj #rit, 
let them to Sre# (their due desert) comnuU 
Nor when accused bj me, let t^fim complain t 
Their fiults, and not their functions, 1 arraign. ' 
Rebeliioa, worse, thaq wUchcrafl, tlie> puisu'ds 
The|>ulpit preached t)ie crifnet ihe people ra'4« 
The stafu was silenc'd^ »om tbe saimts woold im 
Iv viBLni FBarORii*o tibia flottbd traobdt. 
But l«t OS ini r^foroi r and Uie^ to ttie, 
That we roaj teach our teachers to forgiTei 
Our desk be plac'd below their lofty cbairst 
Our'f be the practice, ai the precept thein* 
Tbe oibral part at least we nay 4Urid«» 
Huroilitj reward, and punisli prtfie: 
Ambition, intVest, aTarice acc^se i 
* These form the province of the tragic mose. 

' . < . ' > 

There are upwards of tweotj^ lined followii^ Acm^ 

(highly flattering to the poetical character of Mn 

Motteux; but as ha h^s not bad die goad fbrtoaeto 

sarvire ihe sweeping influenciB of two ceaturies) it 

woald onlj be trespassing, on the reader's time asd 

indulgence by making the addition. 
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Father Caffaro having quoted onlj theee text» 
applied hj the opponents of the drama against the-mse 
of the stage, viz. Isaiah c. 3« v. 16, 17. I. Cor. c. 10. 
V. 7. I. Thes. c. 5. v. W. — I am compelled by 
candour, a love of truth, and the strong desire of 
having the question tried 4ipon scriptural gronnd, to add 
those texts I have met with in various authors who 
have written upon this subject Proverbs c. 23. v. 1. 
Matt. c. 5. V. 28. Luke, c. 8* v. 14.^ John, c. 2. 
V. 16. Rom. c. la. V. 13^ 14. Gal. c. 5. v. 16» 
Eph. c. 5. V. 4. Col. c. 3. V. 2, 3, 5, 8. — c. 4. v. 6. 
I. Tim. c. 2. V. 5, 6, 9. II. Tim. c. 2. v. 3, 4. Titus. 
c. 3. V. 3. James, [c* 4. v. 3L I. Pet. c 1. v.. 17. — 
G. 5. V. o. 

I have myself diligently sought after, and attentively 
perused th^se several passages ; but such is my bliodness, 
ignorance,, or stupidity, I cannot for the life of me 
discover the smallest affinity between the different 
verses and the thing under reprobation. However^ 
conviction being my object, I shall ever consider 
myself indebted to that man who will prove, to my 
satisfaction, the propriety of applying them to the 
condemnation of the drama^ 
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A JLETTEB 

FROM THE 

Learned Father CAFFARO, 
Professor of DivinUy in PariSy 

TO A 

DRAMATIC WRITER, 

Who hadj from conscientious scruples , consulted 
the Reverend Divine, upon the Lawfulness 
or Unlawfulness of Wfitingfor the Stage : 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 16—.. 



Sir, 

I HAVE avoided as much as^ could, givii^ you 
taj opinion in writing, about plays, considering 
the delicacy of the subject, and my own incapacity. 
Bat since you press me still to care you of that 
scrupulous fear which lies upon your mind, I must 
pass over those two difficulties, choosing rather to 
expose myself on your account, than not to ease 
you of your doubts. In truth. Sir, the more I 
eKamioe tike h<Ay &thers, the more I read the 
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divines, and consult the casuists, the less able I find 
myself to detennine any tiling in this matter. I 
had no sooner found something in favour of the 
Drama among the schoolmen, who are almost 

ALL OF THEM FOR ALLOWING IT, but I perCClvcA 

myself surrounded with abundance of ixissages out 
of the Ckiuncils, and the Fathers, who have all of 
them declared against public shows*. — This 
question would have been soon determined, if the 
Holy Scripture had said any thing about 
it. But, as TcrtuUian very well otecrvcs, " We 
no where find that we are as expressly forbidden in 
scripture to go to the circus and theatre, to see the 
fightings of gladiators, or be assisting in any show, 
as we are forbid to worship idols, or the being guilty 
of munlcr, treason, and adultery." If you bead 
the scriptures over and oyer, you will 
never meet with any express and parti- 
CULAR PRECEPT APA1N8T PLAYS, The fathers 
assert, t,hat we cannot in conscience h& any ways 
assisting to the drama. The schoolmen maintain 
the contrary : let us therefore endeavour to make 
use of St. Cyprian's rule, who says, thai reason is 
to be heard J where Holy Writ is silent; and let us 
try to reconcile the conclusions of the divines, with 
the determination of the fathers of the church. But 
because it is a very delicate point,. and the question 
consists in reconciling them together, I will no( 

-.^ — ' ' ^. ■ ' ^' M '"^ 

* Vide Introdttctor) letter, [Mige 97-*-58. 
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advMioeany thing of mj own sentiments, but bring 
Si. Thomas Aquinas to speak for me; who being 
oax one side a religious father, and holy doctor of 
tbe cliiir^h ; and, on the other side, the angel of the 
^hoc^, the master arnl head of aH the divines^ he 
seems to me 4he mowt |>roper of any to reconcile the 
disagfeeiRg opinions of ^both parties* 

In' the second purt of his ** SifiMMS,** among' 
others, he starts Ihjs question: " What ought we 
to think of sports and diversions /'* And be wturns 
an answer 4o hiins<}lf, that provided they are mode- 
rate, tbfey are «ot pirfy iree from sin, but in some 
measure good, and conformable to that virtue, which' 
Aristotle stiles Eutrapelia^ whose business it is to 
set jnst bounds io our pleasures. l*he reason w<tich 
he alledf es for it is thtg : A m«n being fatigued 
hi/ the serious actions of life^ requires an agfeea" 
hie refreshment^ which he can find no where so 
well as in plaj/s : and to support <ib opinion, lie 
quotes 8t. AngQstifi, who 8ay«, •^ I would have 
^ yoa tlike care of yourself, tor it is -the part of a 
<^ wise man, sofnetimi^ te unbend his ndnd, which 
'^ is too intent' upon his business, 
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^Now,*(cnnt(|iHe8 8t. Thomas) liow can this 
^ rebxoiim of Cha imnd be effected, if not by 
" dif^rttn^ wbids or acttomS ? *Tis not ^erefore 
^ mofhl, <k iiiib^poHiing a "wise and ^rtuoas man^ 
^4o aM^w >IiiHiis^ some idnoeest -pleaaufes;^-— - 
I 
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Aquinas even aecounts it a sin to refrain from 
divenion: — ^< Because whatever b contrary to 
^ reason is vicious ; now it is contrary to reason 
** that a man should be so unsociable and hard upon 
^ others as to oppose their innocent pleasures, never 
^* to bear a part, in their diversions, or contribute 
*^ to them by his words or actions. Therefore 
** Seneca very justly and reasonably says ; — * I>ct 
^^ your conversation be so tempered with prudence 
** and discretion, that none may charge you with 
«« being sullen, or despise you as one unfit for social 
** conversation : for it is a vice to quarrel with all 
^^ mankind, and thus to be imputed a morose and 
^ savage creature/' 

It is easy to determine, that the Father compre- 
hends the stage umler the general term of recrea- 
tions, by his ieconunending agreeable words and 
actions for the relaxation of the mind. — ^I'his is 
the peculiar province of plays, being composed of 
iritand action, such as produce delight, and recreate 
the mind. I do not think you will find m any other 
diversion words and actions thus combined together. 

But let us attend once more to this great scholar, 
^< It seems (says he) as if these players who spend 
*' their whole lives on the stage, did transgress the 
** bounds of innocent diversion. If then excessive 
^' diversions be a sin (as induUtably it is) the players 
^^axeinastatefjkf sinj and so likewi^ are all those 
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^ who assist at sfa^ representations, and they wbo 
^^ ^ive any thing to them are abettors of their sin.-:^ 
^^ Yet this appears false, for we read in the lives of 
^^ the fathers, that one day it was reveokd to St. 
^^ Pixphnutiusy that in the other life he should not 
^^ arrive to a higher degree of glory than a certain 
** flayer." 

If this objection, started by St. Thomas, appears 

too stnmg, his answer is at once satisftctory , delicate, 

and solid. ^* Diversion (adds the Doctor) being 

^ necessary for the comfort of human life, we may 

^ appoint several employments for this end which 

^ are lawful. Thus the employment of players 

^ being established to afford men an lipnest 

*^ recreation, has nothing in it, in my mind, which 

*< deserves to be prphibiled ; and I do not look npoa 

^* them to be io a state of sin, provided they maka 

« use of this sort of recreation with moderation; 

^* neither speakii^ nor acting any thing which is 

^^ unlawful ;. mixing nothing that is sacred with 

*^ prpfiine ; and never acting in a prohibited time. 

f ^ And though they may have no other employment 

^^ of life, like other men, yet between them and 

^^ their God, tliey have often very serious employ* 

^^ ments — such as when they pray to their maker, 

<< govern their passions, and give alms to the poor. 

'' — From hence I conclude, that Uiose who in 

^ moderation pay or assist them, are guilty of no 

^' sin, but ^0 an act of justice, since they only give 

13 
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^ tbem the reward of their labonr. But if any one 
" should 'squander hb ivhole estale upon them, or 
*^ couRtentince players who act afler a sciandalout 
^^ and unlawful way, I mAke no question but that 
^^ b^ Bins, and gives them encouragement to sin ; 
** and 'tis in this ^ense St. Agustines words are to 
♦* be taken when he says, That to give ^ties eslatt 
*• away to flayers^ is rather a vice than a virtue.** 

To prove tbat it i* only tme bxOess wbidb 
•ogM to be cotidetnn^ in aH aporfi artd drvdinidM^ 
and that the holy falbera had no olber dtaign in^ 
drdaiming a^inst playsy Stv Thomas deacrttie^ 
what he means by txeeus^ Und k^ it, ^owtf aa inn 
Mdisptnsibie Hiaxim^ that evefy tUAff thoold ber 
regulated according t^ miicm, and whatiter tnmv 
f^Fsasf a ikk ra1e$ ii to be iMtoneil n^flndm, imd 
ih^t which doea not corae np to M d^feetiret^ 
<< Now/' continftea he <^ dheltfi^ wonda «fid 
^« a<$tioti« may be feguloted netatdlktg i» tmmm ^^ 
<^ The exceas iherelbiie in them i^ when ifarf do 
<^ ml agne to this rute^ or Km d^iKtita by the 
^ enrcinlistaiioea which ought to bo apftted tor 
<«them.*^ 

, It is vpoa this system that we o«gU .to leiam an 
aiwwer to the atrthorities of the ^bers of the cfaurdi, 
aiitce, acoofdftig to St. Thomas, they dechiim only 
if^itist the excess in plajrs, and we aball offst 
iMffbinstp from ooraelycs on tbis subject^ biA whtft 
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shall be in imitetion of this gfeat Doctor, who 
^P^yi^g t0 one^ intencb it as an answer to aiiL, 
wh{ch is the case when he comments upon the 
dbsef vations of $t. Chrjsostonu 

That eloquent fether had said, fltat it was not 
God who was the author of sports, but the De?il; 
and the more to back what he had advanced^ 
prodnced this passage out of holy writ ; The peopU 
sat down to eat and (brink j and rose up to play. 
But St. Thomas is for having those words of the 
^eat Chrysostom to be understood of excesstreand 
immoderate sports, and he adds, that excess in play 
is a foolish pleasure, stiled by SL Gregory, the 
daughter of gluttony apd sin ; and that in this sense 
it b written that the people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose. up to play*. — ^This is the answer 
which we are to make to whatever may be objected 



* J tremble at nij temerity in presoming^ to |pive aa 
opinion upon a text io to learned and Tenerable a company i 
'but wis frequently look for happineM in the cloodt, when it 
is beneath our feet — and plain unlettered lente, may someii 
times diKOver what the refinement of the ichooifl will 
envelope with mystery .—It tlrikes me, that the real interpre- 
tation of the text is a reproach to gluttony, which they sit 
DOWN to enjoy-^. e. prolong it so as to make it the bust- 
liess of their lives— and when they rise, it is merely to trifle. 
Our revered Shakespeare has expressed himself upon ano« 
thermibjeet nearly m the same manner. ** You rise to 
CLAT, and go to bed to work." R. M^ 

13 
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•glum ttMt ifthe Artberft ) «tid thufttfe^ri fteefto^ 
ilk teMbMng tiiMi wittaoiit pNgudiee ft it easy to 
yerotitp lb«l if ii^y did dtohdtt to tiitioh ag^intt 
the diaina, it was-Mljr btwnto fai tMr tfatM ^ 
expressions were criminal and immoderate ; whereas 
^d they laiii .it ca it k mm a«d*ys fai Fiance, 
oonfcrmabltt io gwdnMs utid rigkt nsaMn^ they 
tKmld not kite iiiv^iglied ^^iM it««^^^ phq^ 
M tbciy were Mtod in the time of o«r faieitthen, 
%eM so abominable and iafionom^ Uiftt ttioie pimi 
Men could not but employ their gt eat wt Mai agtiut 
a tiling which wte so very ofeaMteto the dmrck 
For IB it not the axcsss of piftyt» for inaiaiice 
against which TertnUiM cries 0af?^*^ Let m not" 
Mys he ^^ go Id the tfaeatte^ which b a particular 
^^ scene of immodesty and debauchery^ where 
** nothing is liked but what i$ disapproved else- 
^* when^S dud wha(t iatiiouglit most excdlent^ k 
** commonly what is in&mous and lewd. A player, 
'' for instance, acts there with the most shameful 
'^ and naked gestures; Women, forgetting the 
^* modesty of their sex, dare do that on the stage, 
^ * .and in the view of all the world, which others woal^ 
^^ blush to commit at home, where no body could 
" see them. Tii^e the most dE^sting scenes are 
•* represented by tlie infamous victims of public 
** debauchery, most wretchedly and shamefully 
^^ exposed to the view of such women as are supposed 

» i * * >M.i. .11 I I ill I t^ rf»i I * 111 ■ I 'll ^mm^i*tJt^m,m.^mm.mmmilt»mim»t^_ 

"* Vide iDtroductorj letter, page 40—^3. 
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f ^to be igntmaft of iueb Iteentioti^flesd.^Tiiey ark 

*^ ttere mwie the nrihjrct of t be j0ting nicn's mtith ; 

**tiiefe y<m ftit liiiMtec) la the pittce where the;f 

'<^ Bmis; there they will tell ydo liow mttcb they 

'<^gei by tfae^ mtbtnoQs trade, and ihere^ in a 

^^ word, those- firdstiiuto aie eommlnftded, ki the 

<^ presence of those who ought to be ignorant of all 

. <> tftose things; I aa j noihii% (adda thts father) 

^^ ^ what ought to be buried hi eiernal silence^ for 

*< fear tbat by barely mentioning such horrid iM;4iofRi 

^* I sbooid ki aoAe oieasule be guilty <^ theai>" 

But the otber fathers lire not so n?9er?e(] as he, 
and make noaeruple to discover all they know about 
it. You must not imagine that I am ambitious of 



* Let us hope (for the honour of human nature) thai 
the 2eal and thepei^aliar eit-cutuslances of the hof; fathers 
imperceptibVj led them to exa«;^rate the improprieties «f 
the ancient atajffe. Prarietit it cerfaialy wft#, and repre- 
fae&Mble ib a teiiieiiUhle extent i yet I sin htcKned !• think 
the descriptiao givea by the effclesia«Uc»9 o?ec-€h«rgedi>-«* 
TertaHiaOrin the ab9?e inTect»ve» talking of the Roroao 
youth being directed to the residence of the Cyprian fair» 
and being made acquainted with the profits of inRimy, 
evidently alludes to Terence, who has generally employed 
a courtezan, as one of his agents for carrying on the plot. 

Tet however deficient Terence may be is want of moral 
in his pieces, (the common failing of the ancient drdma) the 
roost fastidious cFitic could not condemn him to the full 
extent of the father's exclamation. R. M. 
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^OdHing all flicy have taid: Tboae mdUen wbicli 
aie so free! J dcacribecl in anollier langiiagey n%M 
prore oflSensire in oun; therafone I will onlj leave 
you to guess what enormities they liave mentioned, 
by some of those loaser infamies of which I due 
gire an accoont out of their writings. 

SafvioM was afraid to say ahvthing abont it t — 
<< Who*' says he << can tteat df those sbaroeAil 
'^ representations, those dishonest* speeches, itndof 
^^ those las^iyions and immodest actions, tte 
^< enormity and oflfence of which are discoverable 
*^ by that restraint which they in their own nature 
^ impose upon ns not to rehearse them ?'' 

Lactantius is not so reserved, bis most tavoueable 
thoughts about it are these: — **To what end do 
*' those impudent actions of the players tend, but to 
** debauch the youth of the age? Their effifminate 
^< bodies ui womens dresses, represent the most 
lasctvioos gestures of the most dissolute.'' And a 
little lower he says, *< from the licentiousness of 
*• speech, they proceed to that of action, &c. Ac.*" 
Pray be you judge whether all this can be acceptable 
to modesty ? 



f Vide introductorj letter, page 40. Alto, origio of 
ths ttsf e» ibid. |^{e !<• 



fcjofc of paMic shotrs, deseribe^ al large all the 
infimMMu pra^tees theHB. We may alsa read some- 
tbii^ oftbtft ahnminable tn^mti of (heif apjjcaring 
mkeil on the ti^atoes in St. Chrysostor»,8t. Jerom, 
and St. AogQflliiv. Tfc« ftfst of tbese does ti(^ 
scfliple comparing those of hb tiitie who went to 
playti to^ D^tcH^ Wito took plewmiv^ in sedfny 
J^irJb/i<!frir»tttited in h^r b«lh, and saying that the 
tteAlM ii» iewktrais^ «HMaiiii0r dfilebmieh«rief^ 
tbrf 'til fUlaTintipiidiM^ obaaiiMtiM ttnd impMy^ 

deMaribkig^he slo«rt of tbtMoteiilht «Mt «t^illtty^ 
then B«dkiMtey ^itks « sibdl lMMfiM& p«rt«iw 
of tlicir p«Uto ifiteihRi tail pvMlilttfaM, thai f 
siRiuM Imiibie tarepfnt ibm* Yotftimy^ltti^iMy 
Sifytherd could beooiUfigfofgo^d fcttbeiiif) shnce 
tltt iafimMus iTeM^tf^aAw wm tfe^ atitlMv of some 
of tkenfiu Bat ImH 31^0 ihavld MippMetliM {rfttys 
Wfi9 inichlUeMibeas they cm no W5 And tiltf it tiaK 
ociylodkMUUte^ike MiMok ft»ift fi^^^ueticii^ flie 
stage, that the fathers represented ft hi twb ft%blfiit 
CQloqrs,;^ let us consult profane authoci* Valerius 
Maximusy speaking of the detestable custom which 
tlie Romans had of exposii^ upon the theatres tb« 
naked bodies of debattObedwoiaeit, and the nailed 
bodievof yoangboysj related of ilf< P* Ctffo, ibat 
he being one day at tbose sights, and und^sfanding, 
by his favourite JFVix?oiite«j that out of the respect 
which they bore to bim^ the people wens ashamed 
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to drsire the pliiynt tbould appear naked on tlie 
thenta^; tliis great man withdrew, that he might 
not by his presence hinder that which was so cos- . 
tofuary*. Seneca gives us the same account of CtUo^ 
and commends him for hh being unwilling to see 
those debnuchcit women naked. I dare not repeat io 
you the words of Lampridiu$y because they are too 
groas, when he says that the Emperor Ueliogabalus^ 
who in a play represented Fenutf shewed himsdf 
in acomplete state of nudity, with the most impu* 
dent' intrepidity of assurance. We also find 
tliat the public shows of the ancients were as diead* 
fidly impioiis as they were immoral. ^< There,'* 
aaysSt. Ghiyaostonfiy << they blaspheme the name of 
^ Crod, and no sooner, have the players vented a 
^ UaspheuMms e^pressiori, but a loud applause 
<< fidlows. This is what obliged the third council 
^> of Carthage, by « canon, to condemn playien as 
f< blasphemens I^ not the Laic&s themselves be 
'^present at the shows, for it has been alwayt 
<< unkwfttl for any chriitiaA to go into the company 
«<ofUasphemer8f.'* 



* liiii refen entirely to ail torti of Lu^ Seeniei, Tbs 
Mimif Pmntomimi mnd Artkimimiy hiit reflects no more liit* 
credit o|H»n the £fMtrlMiet» than Xht humours of PuVcv, or 
the huflfoonery of a clown to a horse ring, militate af>:aioft 
tba reflned wit of f^itthcd comedy. B. M. 

f Thit forrohorales what I hsTe slated in niy *< Fmc 
Tat'^aW* that the early issvavcroas in chriiluuiitv 
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Now wlio would not cry down the sHRge^ if it 

wcro so full of iminoralitj and profuiienes6 ? There 

is no need of being one of the fathers, the light of 

nature is sufficient to condemn so great an excess. 

Thus we read in St. Chrysostom, ^^ Thai certain 

^^ Barbarians . having h^rd of those theatnil 

^^ plays, expressed themselves in those terms worthy 

*^ of the greatest philosophers. — " It is fit tliat the 

^' Romans, when they invented this kind of pleasure, 

^^ should be looked upon as persons who had 

", neither wives nor children'." And Alcibiades, 

among other things, is commended for having cast 

a certain comedian, named Eupolis, into the sea, 

for being so impudent as to repeat some infamous 

verses in his presence*; adding ait his punishment 

this expression. ^^ Thou hast plunged me often into 

^^ the debaucheries of the stage, and for once 1 will 

<* plunge thee into the depths of the sea." 



Qted U% frequent iUt theatre. Why ihottld Chrjfostom ny. 
Jet Hot the Laicko TacHscL?c8» k/c* if il did not imply that 
in his lime the clergy had dcf iated from their fathers, 
and abaiidokied the dramatic amusement. Se^ iu ** Free 
ThoujbU** the account of St. Paul al Epbesus. , R. M. 

* Had Alcibiades existed in our days, and potsewiag all 
bis mdmiroble propensities; no comedian of repute would 
honour htm with a reading. It was probably some wretch 
wpcthless. M himselfrroniy what the General wanted in 
virtue* he made up by power. — So mudl for the pupil of 
SoaBATM. R. M.- 
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Vov MMy eauiij ptioeira, Sir, ihxd all tfaose 
pMtages out of ihc ftttbeiv, aMi a tiicNisafld eliiera 
ivliicli 1 e^iikl produeeoutot*liieQiagaiiM(ib«sl2^e* 
pltiys^ prove iKitking against the drama a« it now 
aiamk in Fmncc. It nvoaldtie superMuotts ia make 
a ronfiparison betUfcen tbe one and tlie other t I 
flesiffe iliat y.ovi would only iake notiee Uiat fiir fitwa 
weakening Ibe .doctrine of ^. Thomas y alUbathas 
been bUborto alk'gcd aerres oii\)r to etKi^tlien k; 
fiir it ia only against, die excess of the stage that tbe 
fdtliens appeared so zealous, whereas if they had 
liMind it divested of those unhappy circumstances 
wiiich tlian attended it, they wpuid have 'been of 
St. Thomas's opinion, and at least bay e looked upon 
It as iadiffiuient. / 

I ttbought pipper to relale all this to you before 
I ventured roy own though upon the subject; apd 
i]|M>n those indisputable principles which I have 
laid down, I affirm, that in my judgment, plays, in 
their own patuf^ «nd taken in Ihemselviss^ inde- 
pendent from any other circumstance, whether 
good or bod, ought to be reckoned among the number 
of things purely indifferent. Upon due exaxiuoalioa 
you Will find it to be the opinion even of Tcrtullian 
and .81. Cj^pcian^ the two wlio seem to declaim 
most against the drama* 

To bejrin with Tertullian^ at tbe same lu»e that, 
he a|>QiQinates tfaie in&my of public shows be^itiiti. 



'this oljeetkHi io bmself:— << God lias nmie i^ 
*< things, aod giTenibemta.piiin, and c^nsequoBt^]^ 
^* they are all good) such ^s the cificus, Uai^» 
^< yoicesy &c. What |hen makes the ,n^ of UmD 
«< unlawful ?" To jtbis be answeis, ^< TbatUistrye 
<< all things nirere instituted bjr God, .but that .they 
<< were corrupts Uy the evil spirit: that koa for 
^< instance, is as nmch God's cireatareas pls^n^a^ 
^^ angels : that notwithstanding this, G<xl did i^pt 
<^ make these creatures to be instruments of n^ni^cg*} 
'<< poison, and maoic, though men by their uricke^I- 
*< ness deprave them to those uses; And that .what 
^Vrenders a great many things evil, whtcfh in their 
^< own nature »re indiflfeient, is not their institution 

** but corruption." From hence, if ,we apply 

this way of arguing to public shows, it fellows, ,lhat, 
considered in tlieir own nature, they, are as hanplass 
as angels, plants, and iron; but that it is tbe.evil 
spurit that has changed, perverted, and spoiled 
thenu You see then that TertuUian has reckoned 
stage-plays amqng indifierent aotions, and what he 
condemns in them b only the excess. 

St. Cyprian, speaking of David's dancing before 
the Ark, owns that there is no harm in danqing or 
singing, <^ but yet,'' says be, << this is no €g(c^$e -for 
^^ christians who are presentat those lasciviousdanoes 
^ '^aiid impure spngs, which are in .honour of idols." 
Whence it js easy for us to infer, that .this \kajij 
doctordoes not absolutely coqdem(idaQOiiig> ^tK. 
K 
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' operas and comedies, bat only those shows that 
r e p resented fiibles after the lascivioas manner of the 
Greeks and Romans, and which were celebrated in 
honour of Idob. This is likewise St. Bona^entnre's 
opinion, who says expressly, << That shows are 
^^ good and lawful, if they are attended with 
^< iteoessary precautions and circumstances/' His 
master, the great Albertus, taught him this doctrine : 
and the words which I met with upon this subjebt 
in St Antonius, Archbishop of Florence, are so 
pertinent that I cannot forbear inserting them here. 
*^ The profession of a comedian, because it is Useful 
** for the diversion of men, which is requisite, is 
** not forbidden in its own nature : from whence it 
^ follows, that it is no less lawful to get one's 
** livelihood by this art, &c.'* And in anotlier 
place he says, *^ Comedy is a mixture of pleasant 
** speeches and actions, for the diversion of a man's 
** self, or for that of another* If nothing is mixed 
** in it either unbecoming or an affront to God, or 
'^ prejudicial to one's neighbour, it is aii effect of 
" that virtue which is called Eutrapelia; for the 
** mind which is fatigued by internal cares, as the 
** body is by external labour, has as much need of 
^< repose as the body has of nourishment. This 
*^ repose is procured by those kind of diverting 
** speeches and actions which are called plays." 
Can any thing. Sir, be said of greater weight in 
favour of comedy? Yet lie who says it, is a man 
t)f undoubted sanctity. How comes it to pass th&t 
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he <Ioes not declaim against it, as the ancients did ? 
It is because the drama grows more correct and 
perfect every day ; and I have observbd, in 

READING THE HOLY FATHERS, THAT ,THB 
NEARER THEY COME TO OUR TIMES, THE MORfiB 
FAYOUBABLE THEY ARE . TO PLAYS, BECAUSE 
TUB STAGE WAS NOT SO LICENTIOUS AS BEFORE*. 

Thus likewise we see, that it is not {urohibited by 
the fiiaint of our times; the great Francis de Sales^ 
who might, without dispute, serve as a pattern 
to all directar9.-r*And FoMana de Ferrara^ in his 
^^ Institutes," relates that the pious saint, Charles 
Borromeus, allowed s(age-plays in his diocess GTy 
an order in the year 1583, yet upon condition that 
before they wefe acted they should be revLbed and. 
licensed by his grand Vicar, for fear any thing 
which is immodest should be in-them. This pious 
and learned cardinal did then allow of modest 
comedies, and condemned only the immodest and 
profane, as appears by the third council which bo 
held 9t Milan, in the year 1573. 

Independent of this multitude of testimonies^ 
which are in my favour, I might likewise form a 
strong proof taken from the words and practice of 



* I wish oor modern correctors woul^ beat the trouble- 
of consultifi^ ALL Ihe fathers i — but I presume they stop ai 
tb« Terj period wbea the others become liberal. 

JR. IL 
K3 
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ihe holy Father's in general, and observe that thcKie 
m^bo ban* cried out so loudly against the stage, have 
been as violent in dedaiming against playing at 
cards, dice^ &c. Tbey have inveighed against 
banquets and feasts, against luxury and gaudy 
dresses, lofty buildings, magnificent houses^ rich 
famituiv, rare painting, &c. &o.* St^ Chrysostom 
baf whole bomilies upon thb subject: we find a 
pinficnlat oatdc^lie of tfaem' in the Pedagogue oi 
St. CJenneni AkmmMm^^ St« AngUstin treated 
vmry hrgely of them ill mtet di bis wMte, and 



|isifjr» ^aittil Ike eifl^eiMt of a lb<MNarittil» ACablkbtdeifr, 
artrif^ijr ridicaloas. Sbine will eiolatni af ainsi' thd tiMaef 
api^ropristed'to that ims, afflnvrtng that it would ba betttfr 
appKed if graoted to a charitaWe iBititutioo. Othertdweli 
apoo the absurdity of gratifying imagiaary pleasuret, wfaea 
w^\ enjoy nienrcoufd'be'to WeltpUrditfn^b) furflUlliogftibler 
and MMdnarier fW oisr MooaiTir c)itJt«a«r. Yet! havtt 
known leteral of tbote- liberal, eoatiderater geotlemea^ eoiH 
tentedly enjoying from five hundred to two thousand a year. 
And what is vety- eatraordinary » not one of them seemed to 
t^ink bis ineomeraore than suftcient for his own immediate 
:wants. I believe it to be a rare instance, their refusing 
dnotfier Tif mg. or ad eiUte, upoif the ptt^a that the orie 
they pofsesied was more than sufficient to satisfy the real 
demands of nature. 

' htt alHhe ricli shake off tbe saperflnx of weatib, for the 
relief of the roendicaat, and who would net be a beggar I 

B. M. 
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pardcQlarly in bis letter to Po««iiibi»M^.; ^tiCypHan 
quoted both by St. Angustin, St. Grejgokj'^^iusiuait 

all the fiitheiB have iirarml J declaimed 9gi4i|»^;^b9': 
luxury iind richness of apparel ; sometimes exciting^ 
us to follow the example of St. John* the Baptist, 
who, for the ansteritj of his life, was so highly 
commended by our Saviour. And yet we find that 
they did not raise so many doubts of conscience 
in men's minds upon. this score, as they did up<m 
the .account of stage-plays; and none made a 
jscruple either of wearing habits suitable to their 
.quality, nor of living at ease, provided they did it 
ifitliiQ the compass of modesty and moderation. 
.Why.ihen should we not extend this indulgence to 
the drama, and affirna,' that the reproaches of the 
doctors of the church are applicable to luxury, 
intemperance and prodigality, but not to the 
innocent and moderate use of the good things of 
.this life. So we may interpret theii words qf ImmoraJL 
and pro&ne plays, but not of those that do not 
transgress the rules of prudence and morality. 

"To prove,'* says Albertus Magnus y "that 
^^ the scripture does not condemn plays, dancing 
" and shows, considered singly, and without those 
>^ offensive circumstances which make them con- 
^< denmable, do not we read in Exodus, That 
** Miriam the Prophetess^ the sister of Aaron^ 
^' took a timbrel in her hand^ and all the women wet^ 
K3 



^^t^.tS^m^ Doai^iHieiltttlfojftf I^op&<i$t(PML 
:^^i/VSf^pytAf Thai Bepffmrin mm Mfrtong 
^'ike HMtmff'Wkd played wHk t^hnhr^mnff 
<* ^mwntGai lAn»\ty bytbemttm^cilJeitaMif 
^ Cfcap^ 31, T. 4^ pfbnutee tit JefM, tiM upon 
** thdr nmm fititti Chaldee) t&ey sboaU flky upon 
^ tiMfttfels, Md gi^fiMb fai tiM dMOM ef tkem tint 
^< mtiae metrf ?• Tbetefore dttue^ and pfettmts 
^< «« «ot ia tl«m8elv«ti sinM, or uniA/irM) tat 
^"^ Aad« w> bjr A« crimiottl dveuiMtafices added to 
^ them : und I trbuM mt enjoin a penile t» 
^ idMtaiff firdto thsm^ since G#d Unself nol o^ 
^^pemnb, b«t pfonbes tkew.'* And indeed^ 
<ifte flway tW exeeto wkicb may possHify citep 
into dfkiMtiig l ept ewji l aflcms, and I know no harm 
in tlMm : foMr it ii a kiaA of flpeakinjf ptetaie^ 
wbareinaveiqmseiiled histories or falles^ for the 
di p wwhiu^ Slid t«Hf olkcft for tie iasfrocfidn <€ 
ttieii. 



* To tbete instances might hate Been added, the parable 
off •• The Paod«61l Sou."* uind they began $0 be mekbt. 
' JTew kii elder «#ti is«« in fkeJhUk^ end m9^ etrnte anddrem 
»igh to Ike heme, ke kee^ a vara aatf Dxisem o. JUdw VL 

This liCfle dkahai ddWefed by our blessed Satioar,. 
afi4en% pfoies m #d aol object tonlrUi aad mawc. 
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ilK&eito m find iMllii^ am^ 

it mM neair be Bnd^ bcme^r, because it h 
pvoliflrifed. IpralcBt, %r,tnevef jPettlKHigkttlm 
pfdMbitim cimy ilmg made it smful, but or Urn 
eoQlrar/, the Ticicmmsflr of it mwle k to be 
pMlHbiM. Bill let US coiBfisiilt those' ^ees of 
M%iti»& vhkh seem to ftrhid ffoysy and such KIw 
ddiilMtioM^ ai^ tiy t<^ e]qpi«iii> tbeM^ not a» m 
pieaee, bat fagr Ibe woids of tbet gmntM Doetofsw 

Aaerfu$ JtFu^m^, w1m> 1i»s eelbeted all those 
fMtages^.shaU gii^e tt» Oe escpbmatioa rf them. 
The fii»i which fa» mentims a that of St. PauF, 
Wha ieema to Mdaee ail thoBe spevtff i& imfiiodesty ; 
iar the Apostle^ eshovtifig i»ei» ti9^ avoM Idbat sifi, 
«aipi«8M8 hioMelf thuer^ L Con 10. ae some of 
Uma felt into impupity, of whom it is wrtttenv 
Tiepei9ple sai dif$m to eai mnddHtdc^ and mw up 

Tbeteoond i$ tabtir ont^ EsoBVArt, Chap. S»y 
<1lite?e we ftid th^t danoes were first indented beft^e 
idols; and by this they prove that it i&a»idolaitioos 
institution, to excite men to impurity. The third 
tl»fh«t cf UAtkBp Cbapb 3w who m the nane of 
^od deaounees gieat HureateiHiigsi agaia^ ttme 

•Vide^ay^, fVWsp.8%. 
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kim] of sports : Because the daughters of Zhn are 
haughtjf^ and walk forth with stretchedforth neck^ 
amd wanton eyesy walking and tripping as they go 
and making a tinkling ztnth their feet; therefi^e 
the Lord will smite with a scab the crown of the 
head of the daughters of Zion, Ac. And lastljr, 
it is pretended that St* Paul includes all public 
sights in those famous words (I. Thess. 5, 2S,> 
Abstain from aU appearance of eviL But ASbertus 
Magnus, to all those passages, thus replies. '^ That 
*< dancing, &c« though not in their own nature evil^ 
<' niay become so by being attended with those 
<^ unhappy circumstances which St. Paul b to be 
'^ understood to speak of. — That it is false to assert 
^^ that the Jews never danced but before idols. It 
*' has been done upon other occasions ; witness 
^^ Minam the sister of Moses and Aaron^ whom we 
<^ formerly mentioned. God reproves by the 
^^ mouth of his prophet, only those impudent 
^^ gestures with which the dances of the Jews were 
<< sometimes attended. And lastly, That St. Paul 
^< forbids the appearance of real ex)i/, and not of 
<^ that which may become so by accident alid 
^^ untoward circumstances.'' 

But you willsay, if plays are good in themselves, 
why are the actors of them noted with infamy i|t 
Justinian's " Institutes" i Pray let me ask you 

a question or two. Does that soldier sin who 

runs away in battle for feai: of being killed ? or doea 
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a young mdovr^ vfho cannot live single, commit a 
mortal sin by marrying a second husband before 
her year is up ? Yet the same book brands both of 
them- with iniamy,' and a thousand other persons 
whose actions are not criminal. It is tbereforea- 
very weak consequence' to prove the sinfulness of an 
action beemise it' is noted a» infamous. Suppose it 
frue tbat the plfiyer» become infamoas b^i acting, 
on the stage,* L would fain know why the youtii o£ 
the uaivenutiesi and other p^Fsons, veiy prudent^ 
wad sometimes of the bestr qoalityy who, forthei* 
dWn- diveiBk)ft^ and-^ without soandal,. act parts in. 
fl plajTf} ave not as^ infiunoucf as the common play ers ? ^ 
I hope none will say, itasbecausetho latter asttci' 
get by it, whereas the others do it for diversioujp f» 
that is a very wretched argument. 

Suppose any action to be' evil ia iiseU^ wlmi' 
Signifies whether a man gets by it or nol; ? It wUi^ 
still- be evil> and no circumstance can^ alter itih 
Batate.-^For as a perjared man, or a ealumtiiator^ 

- ■ -■ - I II lilt '--■..-,..- ^ ..- f Ml 

* WediditbeSr ia remembrance thsf Father Caflfaro 
liv^'&iid'iirTote io Ffaoce, whei^tttepr0fe«ifooorftiva«tdr 
watt coniidered so oflfeoitge, at eveil to deprive him of iHir 
nien 9i chriatian barial. Under oUr happy ipovelian^eAr 
and tolerani ecclesiaaticai ettabliahment» we know no such' 
abfurd, degrading, hividiooi distinctions.— -^If indeed a 
eeri9kt 9€H w«»^ paramiNiiitr Ui# plajf«rj^ woiikl thsa^ b^ 
persecttted while living, and when dead> their *^ monuments 
would be the mawi of Kitet.*' Il« M. 
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branded with infamy by the law, will be always 
infamous, let them be in what circiunstanoes soerer^ 
80 plays cannot be represented upon- any occasuxi 
or motive whatever, without incurring the stain of 
infamy which you say b cast upon it, Bat ta 
understand the meaning of the laws, it is requisite 
to have recourse to those Doctors who Imve 
eaipounded them. Pray see what the famoui 
Baldus says on thb subject, ^^ The phiyers who 
^< act in a modest way, either io divert themselves 
*^ or please others, and who commit nothing against 
*< good-manners, are not to be reputed infamous.'* 
Vou perceive then, according to this commentator, 
that the infamy fidls only on those who act infiunoui^ 
plays. 

Since time changes every thing, rational men 
will judge the subject m it is, not as it was. Were 
not the physicians turned oUt of Rome as infamous 
persons ?♦ And in the esteem they are now held, is 
there the least mark of their iitGimy left ? Why 
then should any reflection remain to stigmatize a 
laudable and ingenious profession, which in France 
(and perhaps elsewhere) is become rather the school 
of virtue than that of vice i The reason why players 
formerly were declared infamous, was from the 
infamy so predominant in the plays which they 



♦ Vide " Fbck TaooaaTi.*' 
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actetly and (lie infiimy 'which they themselves 
added to it by their dissolute lives. And now, 
since that cause is removed, its consequences indu- 
bitably should be abolished. If any consequences 
are to be drawn from this happy change, it is that 
plays being altogether unblameable, those who act 
them, provided they live honestly, should not ht 
reckoned among the number of dishonourable 
persons. This is so far true, that the being a 
player does not degrade any man's quality- 
Floridob, who is said to have been the greatest 
player France ever had, being a gentleman by birth, 
ivas not jtidgted unworthy, of that title upon the 
account of his profession. When inquiry wais 
made about the folse noblesse, he was admitted by 
the king and council to make out the truth* of his, 
which, by right of inheritance, descended io his 
posterity. Those of the Opera, if born gentle- 
men, are not (by the institutes granted to that 
musical accademy) to lose their quality. Noiy, 
are there prerogatives for the one which are not to 
be allowed to the other? And if there be any 
distinction between them, have not all ages deter« 
mined it in favour of comedy, since by the consent 
of all nations, poetry is the elder sister of music ? 

You say, several Doctors (or at least such as 
pretend to be so) have shewn you certain rituals 
Tvhich forbid the confessors to administer the 
sacraments to players, which they confirm by the 
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authority of several councils. To this I aBSwer, 
jthat those rituals, and the canons of those coondb, 
only mean it of such players who act scandakos 
pieces, or who act themselves immodestly. Bat fet 
those people tell you what difference they make be- 
tween stage-plays and other kind of sports; for as fo 
the rituals, the canons, thecooncils, &c. ibeynuike 
none, but equally prohibit them all. Yet your 
Doctors, who talk so loudly of the fathers and tl|e 
councils, do not scrupulously follow their decisions 
against gaming and other sports. We find that 
abbots, priests, bishops and eoclesiasttcs make i)o 
difficulty of playing, and pretend that all the 
censures of the Fathers ought to be understood of 
the EXCESS in sports, and not of those which are 
moderate, and used without much aj^cation, to 
pass away a little time. Why then should not 
the same thing be urged, and the same iivtulgeB^ 
allowed in behalf of plays, since we find such a 
dispensf^ion with respect to other spcnrts P Besicks 
should you ask the bishops and prelates what they 
think of plays, they would declare, that when 
they are modest, and have nothing in them which 
wounds morality and Christianity, they do not 
pretend to censure them. And even if tbey^fi^ie 
silent in the case, one may guess at their opiidbn 
by their conduct, since in those very diocesses 
where those severe rituals are used, plays are acte^, 
tolerated, and perhaps approved. If they are bad, 
why are they tolerated ? Aa they are acted at Paris^ 
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I see no fault in theai. It is true^ I cannot pass a 
definitive judgment upon theni, since I never go to 
see them : but there are three very easy modes 
of knowing what is done at the theatres ; and ,1 
acknowledge that I have made use of all. three. 
The first is, to inform one self of it by men of 
sense and probity, who, out of that horror they 
have to sin, would not allow tliemselves to be 
present at those exhibitions, if sinful. The next is, 
to judge, by the confessions of those who go thither, 
rof the evil effects which plays produce .upon their 
minds. The third is, the reading of the plays : — 
And I protest, by these ways I have not been able 
to discover the least appearance of the excess which 
the Fathers with so much justice condemned in 
plays. Numerous persons of eminent virtue, and 
of a yery nice, not to say scrupulous conscience, 
have been forced to own to me, that the plays on 
the French theatre are at present so pure^ that 
there is nothing in them which can offend the 
chastest ear. 

Every day at court, the bishops, cardinals, and 
nuncios of the pope make no scruple to be present 
at them; and it would be no less impudence thafn 
folly, to conclude that all those great prelates arQ 
profane libertines, since they authorise the crime by 
their presence. It is rather a proof that the 
plays are so pure and regular, that none need be 
ashamed or afraid to see them. I have likewise 
L 
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tometimeft made a teflection, (wbich to me seems of 
some weight) on seeing the bills posted up at the 
corners of the streets, announcing plays acted hy 
the King^s authority, and by his Majesty's servants. 
I naturally conceired, if they invited people to 
some bad action, or to infamous places. Sec, the 
magistrates would be so far from allowfng the 
publication of those bills, as to punish seterriy 
those who had the temerity to abuse the king's 
authority, by inviting his subjects to the commission 
of such enormities. From which I draw the 
conclusion, that plays are not vicious, since the 
magistrates do not put them down, nor the prelates 
make any opposition to them; and they are acted 
by the privilege of a religious prince, who wouhi 
not by his presence authorise a crime, of which he 
would be more guilty than others. 

As to confessions^, I could never by their means 



* The coNVBsiioirB of «< The MelhodUts" not hetn^ 
auricular, but pabltcly delivered at tlieir batid^ meetings and 
love-featts, tbej have a fairer op|»ortooit j of effporiitg Ibii 
deitructif e influence attributed to the stage. — Yet I bare 
never met, in the whole course of roj method istical 
reading, any instance of the ruin of the soul being laid Co 
the charge of the theatre only, but merely as an adjunct 
in the vain pomps and glories Of the world. 

The << Methodist Magazine*' will furnish ns with mady 
proofs that the love of the drama is one of the most 
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iiiid out Ibis pretended miscliief of plays; for if it 
were the source of so many crimes^ it would from 
tlience follow that the rich, who frequent the 
theatres, would be the greatest sinners :— and yet 
we find that the poor who never saw a play, are as 
guilty as the|rich of anger, revenge, uncleannessand 
pride. I would therefore rather conclude, and that 
vith some reason too, that those sins are the eSkcin 
of human weakness or malice, which take an 
occasion of sinning from all manner of dbjects 
iadifferently. 

As to the reading of the plays which are now 
acted in France, I never could find, in those I havo 
perused, any thing which could in the most distant 
manner ofiend Christianity or good^manners. Th€| 
greatest fault that could be Ibund with them isj 
^hat most of the subjects are taken out of fables { 
and yet what harm is there in that? " They are 
** such fables out of which may be taken very fine 
^^ instructions of morality, capable of in^iring men 
*^ with a love of virtue, and a detestation of vice/* 
These are the wprds of a very great man ^Peterp 
Bishop of Blois) who maintains, - ^' that it is 



difllcttit things to eradicate from the minds of several of 
their new prosd-jtes, — And I haTo often sighed* irhen I 
have viewed in imagination, the last expiring spark of genius^ 
absorbed in the chiiling gloom of contracted ignorance. 

L2 
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'^ lawful to extract truths out of heathen fiibles, 
*< and that it is no more than receiving arms froni 
our rerjr enemies.** 

To leave nothing unresolyed, let us examine tbe 
precautions which the doctors give us, in going to 
a play. As to the lawfulness of the Drama, St. 
Thomas, St. Bonaventure, St. Antonine, and above 
all Alliertas Magnvs has said, that in all sports we 
should take care of three things. The first is, thai 
we should not seek for pleasure in immodest words 
or actions, as they did in the times of the ancientSy 
an unhappy custom which Cicero laments in these 
words: ^^ There is a kind of jesting which is 
*^ sordid, insolent, wicked and obscene." The 
second thing we are to take care of, says Albertus, 
is, that when we would refresh our spirits, we should 
not entirely lose the gravity of the soul, which 
gives St. Ambrose occasion to say, ^^ Let us beware, 
** lest in giving our spirits some relaxation, we 
** lose the harmony of our souls, where the virtues 
** form an agreeable concert." And the third 
condition required in our sports, as well as in all 
the other actions of our lives, is, that they be suitable 
to the person, time, and place, and regulated by 
all the other circumstances which may render them 
^noflfensive. It would be easy for me to prove that 
none of these qualifications are wanting to the plays, 
as they are in France ; from whence you ought to 
cqoclttde, that they are good and allowable. 
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After afi I Imiy^ imid frr pbly^ ^^mmmxcft 
ipi€B&n% fast they should be such as are Mt hook 
all imnooded; spttiofaes and actions. Ybii have told 
roe yourself) that thd plajer^ are TOtjr eaia^ itk 
this pointy and that they woald not so much a» 
nnBoTy K ken tbfy' a<5cept of any pifce^ tfant it 
•honldr Utve aby i^ag iq it isdedeiit^ licttntioui^ 
eqwhrocol, of the least wbtd lender uridcli aay 
-^ffAkon naigiit be cpncealed* 

'We have very se^re laws in France i^insl 
^SHapkeimtSy Omy ore iUtacil ihroagli the tongue^ 
tb^ere oosiieitaaM evfn^ U be biimeld ; aadriiduU 
w« caetsfe 4iie playeiB, er'gjre them any priirileife 
if &ey werefelasfdieiiQwrs, libeiiines, or pRxBigatest 

' i^ Wp mm;^ say oar ^dbanefs, ^ thal«iiht!|r 
^ diHK tei ofienly speal:)a»y tking' that is pfroiun^ 
"^ ngr art sgoBlke ^tage those infaffdes^-wUcb «eiie 
^^fisvnetly acted ther^ bilt<thei» is st|B sqnieUiiiig 
^ DemaihiJig of itspffiniitive oortiiplioii, disguised 
•^ underlay oames. Is iiliese «ny fday acted aaw^ 
^ siheip ihom is aoi; aDfoe iovfi-intjifae or aifaBr.f 
'^ WheK the paasioiU ale not lepr^seote^ in dl 
^^Aeir Ugfat? Wheae mdntiidn is not made of 
^ ambition^ jealouisiy, tsvenge arid :hatco(i.-T->-^A 
'^ dangQvowi sdiool &r yeiatli^ wheiio tbey wb^ 
^^ easily disposed ^ rai^d real passions in fkoit 
^ heaite, fay seeiag feigoed ones repiesenipd 1^-r-^ 
^^ The first doty of a «hctsliaa is to ^iqipiess hiak 
L3 
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y^l— iiifj tad hot to edrpQieliiaiielf to the growth 
f^ of them : and by a neoesaary ooiiseqiieiH9e, 
f^ nothing is more parnicioos than fliat whick is 
^\ CBLpd\At of exciting them." 

y* .•■JO 

. . A' fine ipeech this for a rigid dedaimer, bat not 
poond-enough for an eqnitafafe divine! Is th^e no 
^tflbrenoe, think you, [between an action <» a word 
which may by accident raise the passions^ and those 
"which do it in reality ? 

Thfe last ''are ahsoliiieiy imfatwful and- sinfol, 
Uid though: it might happen that a man m^ht 
be nninoved by them ; yet we are oU^ed to avoid 
them^ bec^nse it is only by chance that they 
jproduce not their effect, whereas in their own 
iiafart th^y are always attended with pemickms 
MDseqnenic^. ^Bnt for those wends and actions 
irhich mi^ by accident raise the passions, we 
cannot justly condemn them, and we must even fly 
to deserts to avoid them, for we cannot walk a step^ 
read a bocA, eater a church, or live in the worlds 
without meeting with a thousand things capable of 
exiting the passions* Mast a woman because she 
is hantkome never go io church, for fear of exciting 
the desires of the debauchee ? Must the great in 
:ooiirts, and themagtslrates lay aside that splendour 
'W!luch is becoming, and perhaps necessary to them^ 
•ibr ibar of exciting ambition and a desire of riches 
in others; Must a man never wear a sword for 
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ftac 6f bring guilty of mnrder? This woald be 
vidiciilous I Under tbo^e circnmstanoes, if by 
misfortune a scandal happens^ and an occasion of 
sin be taken, it is a passive^ not an active scandal^ — 

pardop those school terms. ^It is an txxasion 

taketiyWi greeny which kind alone we are ordered 
to avoids for as to the first it is impossible to avoid 
iiy and someiimes to foresee it. 

All histories (not excepting the bible) 
make use of such words as express the passions, and 
relate great actions, of which they hare been the 
c^uscw And win it be a trime to Bead history, 
bedinse we may there meet with someAing whidi 
may be an occasion of our falling? — By no means, 
imless it be a scandalous, profane, and loose history, 
Buch a one as will infallibly stir up dangerous 
passions, and then it is no longer an occasion 
taken but given. But this is not the character of 
oar plays, for though they speak of love, hatred^ 
ambition and revenge, it is not done with an 
intention of exciting those passions in the audience*, 



* Here it another proof that the ftage adversaries hare 
never shifted their ground I they still proceed in the same 
moDsterous mode of attack ; they will now imperiously 
demand — *^ Is there a leading hero in a play which any 
*< christian should consider as a model to he obseryed, or aa 
«« example to be followed ?" Ridiculous t Othello, Hamlet, 
JtfacM^i Richard^ Lear^ and Romeo are not intended by 
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met an Aem anjr^iidi scandfikMui ohnramtiBiieoi 
in thfiiD, as mil inibUiblj fnoduoe luirb mkcbierais 
effods in their nipda. BHSdci, as tbe wisa 
LycargiatB said, ^ 8liail me de$brey a)l die yino^ 
^ beoaose sooie roen get drunk wilh tiia jflice qt 
the grape ?'^ An ill use has afid a^y be nada 
of the most sacard things, such as the kdh^ 
scriptures, and conseqiientlj of ttie aaost indiffin^ 
and least serious t yet neither the one nor the other 
0Ugiit to be foifaiddeii,. mdast we'waaid'flirbid 
arerjp thii^ ^hat anay fae pat to aa ill usa. 

As ta die seocHul qwdiicalion which wr 
caMtists raqnin in sparte^ vhidli U t^aaoid faaeabaiqi;: 



Ike poet St eximiplei te/^Mr, Init beacons, to warn agaimt 
jeobiMjt sulaDcfeoly^ ceveege» avbiiioH, cruelU, ensr 

«i%5» paternal mjMp^i^, Mi Pal drnM^mP-^ Tfcr 

keroesfu^ all pvj)i«ibe(i /pr thvir varipm defelictioiu^Craia 
virtue — ^but out pne becoines an object (of imitaiion^ 
We may eTsn sympathise wilh Otheilo, weep with (?amlet|^ 
tftdmlre tb« fBarital firmness of Macbeth, the cotrrage and 
address of Richard; lament the madness of Lear, and 
regret the fate of |lomeo,. without a wish to imitate any 
pne of the cbarsctars* We In^ the drimijiUst sf^BCssly 
fteJJing; us the fatal coose^ences aU^iid^nt ^ffm >v4a«^ 
»mbition« crucUy^ revenge, ipjusiice,, ^ ejipo l(»?^ j|^ 
if carried beyond the bouadj» of df^ty. Jg pre5^^t ^ 
jM»sihiUty of i^ietaJsing bis mor^J, Im p^loM^ ^be^i ail 
vitb death. Now npne bu^ a m^i^iffgii vKm|d uaiMp a 
ithfuUx uadar mfh a levece eenaUy . A«. ML. 
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the harmony of the soul by the excess and length ' 

of our pleasures ; it may be said that neither those 

who compose them, nor those who act them, so far 

unbend their minds as to destroy that just disposition 

of soul. As for the first, they have ! liberty to 

go or stay aivay ; and after a days labour, two 

hours of refreshment may be allowed. As for the 

authors and players, whose profession seems io be 

one continued diversion, they do not certainly look 

upon their lives to be a play, since they have other 

serious business, in providing for and supporting 

their families, besides the common duties of 

christians to perform. 

As for the circumstance of time, of which our 
casuists would have us take care,- it is observed in* 
France, where they never act but at proper hours. - 
One of the things against which the Fathers 
declaimed the most, was the time of acting the 
plays; they lasted the whole day, and people had' 
scarce any time to go to church. * Thus St.- 
Chrysostom complains : ^^ That the christians ill 
"his tfane, and in his diocess, did not only go to 
" plays, but were so intent upon them that they 
^^ staid whole days at those infiunoas sights^ without 
*' going one moment to church." St. John^ of 
Damascus, condemned the same excess in these 
words, " There are several towns where the inhabi- 
<< tants are from mmrning to night feasting their 
' ^^ tjei with all manner of sights, and in hearing 
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^* almTS iaiiiiodesi aongs, wliiGh cannot chuse btifk 
^^ laiie in tbeir minds vricked desires/* 

Is there any thing like this to be found in onf 
plays? They begin at five or six o'clock whea 
divine service is over> the prayers and serxoaa 
ended; wben the church doors are shut, and 
people have bad time enough to bestow on business 
and devotiiHi>*-*and they end about eight cnt nine» 
As for the circumstan^ of places, it is observed in 
France;— formerly they acted in chur^^es, bul 
WMv they bare pabUc tbepiti^ fen: tlie purpose. 

The circumstance of the persons is also observed, 
ftr dlQse ivhq act <ire civil people^ vdio have 
undertahett the employ, and generally behave 
tbovMdves in itwiUi decency; at least there am 
us few ill ^mn MXfumg tbem 9s io other p^ofi^susions a 
thfir vices arise fnom tbeir own corrupt nature^ 
lyod not from the st9te or calling they are in^ since 
9^ men are tike them. I have conversed^ aqd am 

fAUTlCVhAAhY ACQUAIVTBD WITH SOM& QM 

t^EUf WHO, oirr of the theatre^ autd in 

Wnm OWN F^MILlfS^ LIVE THE MOST ES^BM? 

ti44i^T Mwm itf THV woai^D*. You 'liajve toU 

II ' ■ ' ■ • II ' \ f ill ) i\' ' „• 

■ .* How I)octoii differ I a Qocfor Witherspoon in a letter 
upon Plast'Actors^ 9A^9 — «* For my owii pari, I wooM na 
** more hold e^mnanicallioa with a inAiiter of ihe Ciivas 
^^aumamnsgorofthaTiicatrcu ia4 IshottW he forrf 
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me yourself, that all of thera in general, out of their 
common stock, contribute a considerable sum to 
pious and charitable uses, of which the magistrates 
and superiors of the convents could give sufhcient 
testimony. I question whether we can say as much 
of those zealous persons who inveigh so loudly 
against them. . 

I am conscious, Sir, that some people will 
blame me for having followed the most favourable 
opinion concerning plays, for it is now the fashion 
to teach an austere doctrine, and not to practice it, 
but I assure you, I have been solely governed by 
truth, wishing still to observe that Father's rule 
who directs us to form our actions by the most 
severe opinions, and our doctrine by the most 
indulgent. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Yours, &c. 



*« to be thought to have any intimacy' with either the one 
** or the other.'* — ^But the M^nciotis Doctor hai contrifed 
to bmg ia Lord Cberterfield, ai a party joining in the 
condeoioatioQ of Opera performers and musicians!— 
How ?— or why ? — Because he tells his son ** that to be 
** always fiddfin^ and pfoyin^, is not cootisteat with Ue 
<« eharaidtcr bfia gf»llei$an.*' 

O Witherspoon! WUhersOoonl npient Withenpomif 
Ji?in^ or d«ad» I|aii to thoB» WilSmif ooA J I R. M. 
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FREE THOUGHTS 

UPON 

Methodists^ •^ctors^ and the Influence 
of the Stage. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

I MUST openly and candidly inform my readers, tbat 
they will occasionally find in tiie subsequent pages ex- 
pressions which policy cannot warrant, nor prndcnce 
justify. But '^ I am whipped and sconrged with rods, 
nettled and stung with pismires, when I think of the 
many proTOcations we hare receited from some certain 

TOLERATED INTOLERANTS.'' 

SeTcral of my friends, who honoured my manuscript 
with a perusal, suggested to me the impropriety of 
approaching, if not entering, the proYince of abase, 
at the Tery moment I am condemning my opponents 
for their frequent excursions to the same disgracefal 
resource*. I daringly mention this to shew, that if I 
am erring, it is wilfully, and I shall probaUy add to 

I • I .11 .1. . . I ■ ■ ■■ I ■ I I .g ■■ 

^ Vide Iotrodiictoi7 Letter^ page 9. . 
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the offence, by not only arowing my knowledge of it, 
but by openly justifying the measure. The arrears of 
two centHries*, from a long unsettled account, which I 
much regret some of my predecessors did not balance 
at former periods, and thus have added another instance 
in favour of the good old adage. ^^ that short reckoning 
makes long friends." However, since the office of 
accomptant-gcncral, has fallen to jny lot, it is my wish 
to re-pay our accusers and abusers, partly in their 
own coin. I confess myself incompetent to the task 
of makidg lip the^ whole sum, but whatever deficiency 
there may be found on this score, I trust will be more 
than compensated for by an overplus of reason, 
candour, and justice. 

I have been conscientious in striking the balance, 
ami. bj/ the soul of Cocker j I believe every item ad- 
vanced in my statement to be strictly correct. 

In this wordy war, Jet it be clearly understood, 
that I do not consider myself as the aggressor, on the 
contrary, my profession is daily — hourly annoyed 
by an enemy armed like wild Indians, with poisoned 
darts, tomahawks, and jlimes+! — ^What weapon caa 

* Vide Introductory Letter, page 9. 
f Vide Edinburgh Review, April, 1809, page 46. 

M 
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I wield igaioftt tack adTersMriet ? — ^The diarpened in. 
•triunents of wit, satire, and ridiciUe, have beea 
fkequeotly exerdied ia tmh agMiul &e desidtofj 
attacks of tkeie demi maniacs. The weapona maist 
lia? e been ill directed, thej most ba?e been pointed at 
their heads or tlieir hearts, the former of which is 
impenetrable, and the latter inTulnerabie. However, 
coold I CTen guide diem with more effect, sach potished 
arms I cannot boast; a good homely cudgel is the most 
respectable epithet I can Tentnre to bestow upon 
<< Free Thoughts,'' bat I trust it-wUl be found of 
miiBcient powers to torn the edge of their <^ kjmss," 
ere they can totally destroy its action. 
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FREE THOUGHTS, &c. 



It is a matter of astonishment in this age of 
novelty-hunting, "when.we have been informed that 
virtues are vices, and have pursued vices as if they 
were virtues : — ^when emancipation, reform, free- 
dom and equality are the watch-virords of the day. — 
It 18 somewhat extraonlinary no one has started 
for the honour of elevating the stage to its 
proper level, and disencumbering the professors 
from the fetters forged for them in the dark days of 
ignorance and superstition. 

The Pagaii African found advocates amongst all 
ranks, all persuasions; even in the most rigid of 
our sectaries, who maugre selfishness, apathy, 
contempt of fine feelings, and detestation of poetical 
embellishments, extended their sympathy over the 
bosom of the Atlantic, exaggerated the sufferings 
of their clieYit, by fencifully decorating the unen- 
lightened savage with refined sensations, delicacy 
of feeling, and mental aggmvations, such as the 
highest polish, of society alone can give. Yet 
tliose very people would ridicule the idea of A 
M-2 
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sensitive mind, in their own country, lacerated and 
writhing under the scourge of pride, exercised by 
the hand of prejudice. 

If they were to draw a comparison between the 
sable slave and the itinerant player, it would be 
considerably to the disadvantage of the latter ; for 
they would coolly calculate upon manual labour on 
the one side, and (what they would deem) trifling 
pursuits on the other. 

When I say no one has endeavoured to raise 
THE STAGE to its just clcvation, I do not mean to 
assert that it is without its supporters, or champions, 
No — I have no doubt that their numbers would 
equal that of its assailants : — but I must add, they 
too servilely follow the steps of each other. Echo 
follows echo, in dull monotonous line<— Opinions 
of councils and senates; fathers of the church and 
heathen philosophers, are all set forth in battle 
array, one against the other, authority against 
authority, and the sufiPrages of the dead are called 
for, to decide a question essential only to the living. 
The stage accusers bray forth the evil tendency of 
•' The Beggars Opera," the idle story of Doctor 
Fau$tuSy and a hundred other groundless absurdities. 
The stage defender hurls back the powerful con- 
yersion worked by the tragedy of George Barnwell; 
the discovery of a murder by the acting of a piece 
called "Friar Francis," and many other puerilities. 
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The only difference I hare been abte to perceive 

between the two parties, is this ^That bigotry 

generally sides with the enemies to thd sfeg6; 
consequently there is there a greater degree of 
ignorance, a larger portion of absurdity, and joined 
with art ardent, rancorous zeal to effect the object. 
Its supporters, being mostly men of a liberal turn 
of mind, enter upon the subject calmly, armed 
with no other wie^pons than antiquated authorities^^ 
and not wielding them with a proportioned 
enthusiasm^ to the malignaHiSy their defence seems 
&l best but lukewarm. Neither party is disposed td 
qait the old. Worn-out systetti of warfare, and b^ 
ftrote eittenstve excursions, atrive at victory ot 
defeat ! — Few seem to have thought for themselves 
upoTi the Subject, but all appear cramped, and 
6nvdoped in the opinions of others. l<et nond 
imagine thiki I have the presumption to think myself 
equal to the task of enianclpating my brethren from 
the ill effects of a prfejudice of which we have all so 
ftmch cause to complain; or, that I have the 
(^rterity to start folr the honour of being their 
chanipion — No— but fifleeil years of experience 
and bitter reflectiorf on the thoughtless cruelty 
of society, have compelled me to obtrude myself 
lipoA'thfe public, with the hopes of stimulating 
genius and philanthropy to second my endeavours, 
by supporting, fostering, vindicating and encou- 
raging a liberal^ though injured profession. 
M3 
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The profession which produced and nonridied 
the genius otvt Shakespeare! — Shall it be attacked 
by ignorance, illiberality, and calumny, and be in 
want of shields, to ward off the poisonous, mis* 
directed shafts of such contemptible adversaries. 
The profession, which has been adorned by the aid 
of the immortal Shakespeare, the divine Milton, 
the chrbtian Addison, the pious Young, and die 
moral Johnson! — Shall it be overpowered by 
retired monks, enthusiastic visionaries, unlettered 
bigots, and brainless sectaries? — Oh no I — Depress 
it they may! — Destroy it! — Impotent attempt!— 
The viper and the file, snow balls against adamant, 
phosphoric lights to extinguish the meridian sun 
beam, can alone typify the absurdity I — ^I have no 
apprehension about its extin<^ion, I would only 
deprecate the unmerited censure heaped upon 
those, who embrace its pursuits. To expose the 
fallacy of that censure, I lay mysdf open to the 
sneer of unfeeling ignorance, the contemptuous 
amile of cold-hearted apathy, the base attacks of 
malevolence in its worst shape. All this, I shrink 
not from; but, when I take into the account, the 
ordeal of criticism, — I own myself a coward — I 
suspect my powers — and am more than half 
indined to resign the daring bold attempt. How- 
ever, as I have not taken up my pen with the ridi- 
culous vanity of anticipating either fame or pr(£t*, 

* The late learned soi-deiant prophet Huntingdon eajs 
-^** God enabled me to put out ^reral little books, which 
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as I am prompted hy a heart-felt conviction of 
being an injured party ; and, as I am yfell satisfied 
urith the rectitude of my intentions, shall I desist 
because my style may want grace, my language 
polish, or my composition ele^nce? Truth , 
integrity, and honour shall be their substitutes* 
With these, for my support, and the patient 
indulgence of the liberal for my protection, I shall 
venture to proceed, having first premised, that it 

is for a WELL ]tE6ITLAT£]> STAGE, I WOuId wish 

to be consider the pleader. 

In reply to those^ who so triumphantly produce^ 
and sound forth the wisdom of some ancient 
authors, who have written against the use of the 
stage; their mode of attack appears at once so 
puerile, dbingenuous, and unjust, that they are 
scarcely deserving of notice ; they prove nothing 
but a lamentable dearth of genius in themselves^ 
by continually doleing out meagre opinions of 



" were almost unWersairy exclaimed against both by 
** preachers and profenors^ and by these means God sent 
" tbeni into all winds, so that I soon rubbed off one 
" hundred, and soon after anetber» so that in a shoct Tmie 
** I bad reduced my thousand pounds (debt) dawn to seven 
*< hundred.''— 4 1a>^ I know my little book will be exclaimed 
against by preacher 9 and professors I Would I ceuld 
flatter either my creditors or myself with the idea, that it 
would be seat into au. winds> or any wind, or raise the 
wind at alL 
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centaries, long since pnst, I am not satisfied with 
Recusing (hem of dullness only ; they are to be 
charged with a want of literary int^rity, for they 
frequently give their extracts from the page of 
antiquity, mutilated, vamped, or tortured to answer 
their own particular purpose. I conceive all those 
authorities inadmissible at the present period. The 
opinions quoted were delivered according to the then 
existing circumstances, such as the state of the stage^ 
the complexion (rf* the times, the peculiar manner 
of thinking in the writers, and intended as a cor« 
rective to the then existing improprieties, or moie 
properly speaking, enormities of the thing con- 
demned. But I nerer understood the frail opinion 
of man, upon a speculative point, was to becon« 
Sidered as definitive, universal, and etcTMl. The 
Greeks and llomans had many odious abonrinaMe 
customs ; such as, I presume none wonld have tbe 
temerity to defend. Their gladiators and wild 
beasts, their inculcation and support of svfciife, 
their insatiate love of conquest, tyranny, and do- 
minion! Nay, even vices, which modesty and 
decency will scarcely permit me to hint at. Yet 
all those things were openly practised and sup- 
ported. But why retain with such tenacity one 
only of their prejudices, and reject all the lest^? 



* By the way, this wHI apply in osti rofltaace to <* t» 
FATBBRg,** who ha?e exprested a» strong an aversion ta 
linging and dancing at they ha? e to the use of tbe draAS^ 
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Admit tliey had an objectioii to the existence of 
the cirama^ which, however, is yery far from being 



Yet I know leveral of tbb sbrious who will go to an 
aMembly, and e?en to the Opera House and have their 
children initrucled in dancing and iuusic» and yet remaia 
determinedly hostile to the existence of a theatre. But, indeed, 
Methodism, in e?ery shape, is so contradictory, that there 
is no mode of confining it. We ha?e e?en music masters and 
dancing raast^t Methodists 1 Organii&t of churches 
Mbthodisti I How they can reconcile these seeming 
opposites is a secret beyond my comprehensioo. 

Bat that these pie bald sectaries may not imagine the 
stage the only thing that has come withiji the scope of 
ecclesiastical resentment, I will furnish them with an extract 
from **An essay on the history of dancing," published ia 
the year 1712. The author gifes it as a quotation front 
the history of ** The Waidensis and Aibigenses, part S.--« 
book 8. — c ix. p. 63. *« A dance is the deviPs procession, 
and he that entereth into a dance, entereth into his posses- 
sion. The devil is the guide, the middle and end of the 
dance. As many paces as a roan maketh in dancing, so 
many paces doth he make to Hell. A man sinneth in 
dancing divers ways; as in his paccj his touch, &g. &c." 
*' For the devil hath not only one sword in the danf:e, but 
as many as there are beautifuf and well-adorned persons ia 
the dance. For the words of a woman are a glittering 
sword. And therefore that place is much to be feared 
wherein the enemy hath so many swords, since that one 
enly sword of his may be feared. Again, the devil in this 
place strikes with a sharpened sword; for the women com^ 
not willingly to the dance, if they be not painted and 
adorned i the which painting and ornainent is as a grind* 
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the real fact ; yet, wJBLom it, stUI this was net tbt 
only profession they attacked. Physic and oratory 
have occasionally participated in their censure, 
and become the objects of their antipathy. Pliny 
informs us, tbatthe science of physic was sorepug* 
nant to the general sense of mankind, that theie 
was scarcely a kingdom of any consequence in th€ 
world, but rejected it with the greatest aversion. 

Hippocnles, one of tliose exalied genius's 
formed to conquer diiBculfies, smd dissipate ppe« 
jndices, was fortunate enough, after many struggles, 
to make the eatablisfaraent of this noble scieaoe 
palatable. He reduced it from his own experieaca 
to roles, he composed tables, and they were sns* 
pended m the Ephesiaa temple of Diatia. Ite 



itone, apoo which the deTti tharpenefh hh sword. They 
that deck and adorn their daughters, are like those who 
pat dry wood to the fire, to the end it may burn the belter.** 
'* Dancing is the pomp of the devil, and he that damceth 
maintaineth his pomp, and sin^^eth his mass. For the 
womaa that singeth in the dance, is the prioress of the 
devil, and those that answer ^re clerks, and the beholders 
are the parishioners, and the mnsic are the belts, and the 
fidlers the ministers of the devil.*' 

History of Dancing, page 4T. 

Ttiere are as many ancient aotlioritles, and apWoof of 
Fathers, against the use of dancing and sioging, (hynni 
excepted) as there are against repreaentnig or witnessing 
the performance o^ a phiy. 
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Success terminated a very short period after hb 
deeease. N(^withstanding his having left a number 
of dtserples, and the probable benefit derived 
from their practice, all could not deter the Athe- 
nian Senate from forbidding the study of physic, 
and banishing the professors out of Greece. 

About two centuries after this event, Chrysippus 
was an eminent physician with the Argians, by 
publishing opinions in opposition to the rules of 
Hippocrates, he gave rise to a violent wordy war, 
wirich like many modem litelrary battles, terminated 
in aniiBOsity, perpetual contention, and invincible 
hatred. The Grecian l^islature interfered and 
suppressed the profession, with the declaration, 
*' that honour and life owght never to become 
" matter of dispute.'* One hundred years elapsed 
when the art of healing wa» graced with another 
ornament in the person of Aristrato, a nephew to 
Aristotle. As far as royal fovour could extend, he 
seems to stand preeminently distinguished, bavkt^ 
received as a fee from Antiachus the first, a Prince's 
daughter, a thousand talents in silver, and a cup of 
gold! Still, the prejudice against the science was 
unextitigttished, the skill of Aristrato did not support 
it beyond the lives of the few disciples he left; 
again, it was to feel a temporary depression, and 
the Senate once more forbade the reading and 
practice of physic. The next was Erperices, who- 
gave the Sicilians a transient glimpse of the art^ 
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and some sliort period after him, wc bear of 
Herophiliis being an eminent physician in Rhodes. 
A few years after liis decease, this exalted science, 
as if disgusted with tlie ingratitude and obstinacy 
of man, withdrew its cheering influence for the long 
ox tended space of full eight hundred years!!! 
During this incredibly lengthened period, the 
practice of a physician was interdicted through the 
whole of Europe and Asia! ! ! 

Asclepiades, under Providence, revived the art 
in the Island of Lesbos. Not to trace it through 
all its heavy depressions, and transient elevations, 
I will only give a few instances more, and dismiss 
the subject. — Antonius Musa, a Grecian physician, 
practising in Rome, in the days of the second Ca&sar, 
will furnish us with at once a striking proof of the 
state of medicine at that period, and the ignorance 
and cruelty of this great nation, so often called upon 
to instruct us poor barbarians ! Antonius had the 
good fortune of receiving the honour of a statue, for 
performing a cure upon Augustus, and he had the 
noble return of being stoned to death, for exercising 
one of the most essential and useful branches of 
surgery — amputation ! ! ! Not content with this 
enlightened punishment, for having performed a 
laudable act, they came to a resolution (in the 
Senate) never to admit physicians again in Rome, 
which determination was kept inviolable, until 
the return of Nero, from Greece, " when," says 
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Pliny, *' he brought physicians and vices ekough 
with him." Titus banished both orators aud phy- 
sicians, and gave (as an excuse for his conduct) 
the whimsical reason, that the one wer6 destroyers 
of good customs, and the others enemies of health! 
Adding'j ** I banish physicians to prevent vice, for it 
" is well known where they reside, for the niost part 
" part the people are very wicked." GatoUticensis, 
in one of his ktters from Greece to iiis son Marcdius, 
says, ^* Physic is like to prove most dangerous to 
^^ OUT common-wealth ; for the people here have 
" long since resolved to murder those by potion 
" they cannot conquer by arms. I every day 
" observe these doctors quarrelling among thera- 
** selves, not how they shall cure, but how they 
** shall kill their patients ; but I enjoin you, son 
" Marcellus, immediately to advice the senate of 
"the arrival of the physcians lately sent from 
" hence, that they may not be Suffered to read or 
** practice their pernicious mysteries among you." 
Is there a being in existence absurd enough to 
apply any of these semi-barbarian opinions to tlie 
present state of oratory and physic ? — Or are 
these the judges who are to direct, with an 
imperious fiat, our improved, and far more refined 

intellectual taste ? Away witli them to the sacred 

shades of silence and retirement*! — Like the books 



* Let it not be understood, that I apply this to the 
WORKS of the GBBAT MASTERs.-^No-— these ia spite of 

N 
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#r OMhnntment in the hmd of romMioe, they are 
applied to by the learned wisard only to raise 
phantoms, create mischief, and scaUer confuskm! 
Not that I diead enooontering the decisions of tbe 
authorities qaoted against the moral exercise of a 
theatre* I could even bring in exposition to them 
some of the most exalted of the ancient vrriten, 
giving their unqualified sanction and support to 
the use of H stage ! How uoUy and fao^ forcibly is 
the utility and dignity of the profession evinced 
by a circumstance recorded, as haying taken place 
duriug the triumvirate of Pompejf^ Or^sus^ and 
Cetsar. An hi8.torioal fact, graced by the notice of 
Lord Chesterfield, in his celebmted speech upon 
the PLArans BiiiL. The deductions be ihaws 
from it are so much to our present purpose, that 
(to adorn my cause) I will give the whole quotation 
in his lordship^s words* ^^ During the triumvirate 
^^ of Posf FEv,C&A8SU8,and Cjbsar, — Diphilus, 
<' an actor, revived one of the oldest {days in the 
<^ latin tongue, in whidi there happened to be the 
•'^following line, Nostris^ misjsriis uAG^mes! 
^^ The whole audience immediately applied this to 
'^ PoBtpEY, (as well known by the . name of 



modern nandalhrn^ must triumph over time, and be object! 
of applause and veneration, until human intellect be total!/ 
jftbdned. It if only the controversial mibjectt I wottfd wifh 
placed in a quiescent ttate, for tbe filent sdroiraltoo of tbe 
fludipuc and tho curious. 
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^* Magnus as tliat of Pompey) and made (hff 
" performer repeat it a hundred times !— What did 
*' PoMPCY I Did he resent the satire, or tho 
'* people's applause ? — ^No,— his conduct was wisa 
^^ aad prudent ; he reflected justly within himself^ 
^^ that spnie actions he bad been guilty of had 
^^ made hira unpopular ; from that hour he Jbegaa 
^^ to alter his measures, he gained by degrees the 
^^ people's esteem, grew popular again, and then 
^' neither feaied their wit, qcnt felt their satire. Mjr 

^^ lords, f HB STAOB, FAJBf BBTEB AND MM^t V» 
*^ TO IT« TBUB PUBPOSE, SUOULD, HO DOUBT^ 
^< OMIiT BBPBBftEXT SUCH 1NCIBBNT8 IX THB 
^^ ACTIONS AHfP CHA&ACTBB8 OF IfBN^ AS. JBAIT 
" TEND TO THE DISCOURAGEMENT OP VICE, ANB 
^^ THB PAOHOtlNa OP TIBTUE AND GOOD UFE; 

^^ nor doe$ it vary from its institulion w&en ii 
*< bdps us to judgei of the vices and follies of thB 
^* times. And th<High ihe Eomans, atthepemd 
<^ I have mentioned, were declining in thinrliberty) 
^ yet it is plain they had not then lost the use of it i 
^^ but when the stage is under row eb and coN'f 
" TBOuii, such instances are not to be met with.'* 
This f ACT weighs down a httndfed theoretic 
opinions.— rHere is proof positive of a rejbiaiiaticHi 
produced in the conduct of one, upoB whom 
depeoded the fate of tbottsan<]b, if not millioBs ! I 
ooukl bring a clond of ancient documents equally 
B« stroBg.-^I do not wish it — ^I cont^^nn the subter** 
fttge of reraoying the questioB to such ifmatM 
N2 
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gfounds. The Romans oouM no more lay down 
rales for os, than we can, at the present moment, 
dictate laws for the people who may inhabit the banks 
of the Tyber, two thousand years to come. Human 
measures, wearing the stamp of wisdom some 
centuries past, would, yery probably, now present 
the effigy of folly. 

With all due deference to the Fathers in counci?^ 
or out of council, I must and will questbn their 
decisions on the subject^-^They could not judge 
of what they did not know.-*-Whatever existed of 
a theatre in their times, was immersed in barbarism^ 
indecency, vulgarity, and impiety ! 

Could the extinction of a profession, even in that 
ptate, have compensated for the loss of a Shakespeare, 
and, very probably, a Milton? An idle question! 
Few of the opponents of a well regelated 
STAGE have taste, feeling, susceptibility, or genius 
enough, to relish the genuine beauties of either of 
those divine bards. 

The stage objectors deal precisely in the same 
manner with the ecclesiastics, they do with the an- 
cient schoolmen ; it is the condemnations published 
against the stage, they alone avail themselves of, 
rejecting every other opinion which the Fathers 
held equally irrefragable. They punished all those 
who presumed to maintain an opinion of the exbtence 



0f iiie M6p&Ae$y iff tiiai Uie earth iadf my other 
fbasa tbaii that of a plane! Now e?efjr scliool boj 
luiows we have aokipodcsy and that our planet if 
<orbt«itUir. The coperaicaa system was .an^rihcsta^ 
iisedf Attd its «ipp(Mlers excommunioated. At 
ppescat, the. coper nican aystem as foUgr estaUisbod ; 
and the aaatfhfwfias, and the exeonHnmiiGalioasy 
sleep with ^he Faftbevs. Why their rest should be 
disturbed upon tlie present subject^ BNist erer 
excite in me wonder and regiet. 

Thieve is an amciswt book in ^istenoe to 
inrhoae of^ations i bend with profimnd teqreEenoe. 
From whose soauee we all affsct to derine io^ 
ntraeiiott* wi6doin> consolaition, comfopt, and snp^ 
fMxrt. Had THAT BOO& pcefented any thing in 
opposition to my side of the question^ Irshonld not 
iwre^ had the temerity to proceed thi^s £ur. But 
in vain have officious zealots endeavoured to torture 
different texts to their purpose; not one solitart 
'SCNTENCB is to be found condemning the use of 
TH£ STAGE ! One oftbe most indefatigable labourers^ 
in the vineyards of the gospel, whose elegance of 
Btye. can only be excallad by the value of )ii9 
'{NPecepts, has borrowed a sentence in one of his 
eptstles'to the Corinthians, from the €freek dramatist 
Menander. " Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.'^ An apothegm consistent with the purity 
of the moral school, it was^delivered in, and worth/ 
tbe^rfiightened apostles pen rtOipromolgs^el 
N3 
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That the aainl wm oonventtit wkh theGfecMs 
poeta we have from himaelf*, thatbewasfimiiliariy 
acquainted with the customs and mannen of the 
Gieefcs, hb traveb and his writings will prove to 
us; nor is it any gieai stictch of probability id 
suppose him a frequenter of the Attic theatre, and 
an auditor at the play he has honoured by his 
quotation. To corroborate this suppositioa I will 
transcribe a passage from ** the History of the 
Bible/' puUbhed in London, 1699, giving an 
account of the commotion raised against P^ul, at 
JEphesus, by the sUveismiths, and others eoncemed 
in themanuftctory of idolst. The rabble forced 
two of hb companions into tbb theatre. My 
history adds, ^^ Paul would have presented himself 
'* to the people, Im4 b withheld by certain priesis 
** of Asia, who having embraosd tlie faith^ 
*^ retained yet the names of chief of Asia^ and 



* For ia him we IWe, and moTe» uid have our beiDg.> 
at certain also of touk own posti have laid— for we are 
abo hit offtpriDg. AcU c. zvii. ▼• 88. 

f Aod the whole city was fiiltd with confuiioa, and 
haviog caught Gaiut aod Arittarchut» mea of Macedooia, 
PauPt compaoioiit in traf el> they rushed with one accord 
into thtt TBCATRa. 

And certain of the chief of Asia, which were his friends* 
sent unto him, desiring him that he woutd not adventucf 
himwif into the TiiaaTax. Acts c. xiz. t. S9-^9I« 
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<< FBfesiDBD in THE PUBLIC GAMES, w&ai they 
^* could do it with a safe consciences.^* 

I dare say, the ingennitj of the ^^ bible* 
MOiTGEBs" win enable them to torture this plain 
paragraph to their own purpose, and they will find 

asayii^ clause in a safe conscience! -Idmw 

from it a conclusion, that our very earliest christians 
frequented theatres! This may be objected to, as 
•not coming within the facts recorded in the bible 
itself, but only the history; still it is from an 
abridgment of the lives of the apostles, collected 
from the holy fathers and other ancient 
ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS! We find, at any 
rate, fimn the scripiural teoct^ that Paul would 
hare entered the theatre, had not the dissuasions of 
his friends and the magistrates, who were appre- 
hensive for his safety, prevented him. His intention 
was, indubitably^ boldly to preach his doctrine to 
his enemies, and avail himself of the opportunity 
of numbers to disseminate his principles a nor would 
the ^magnificence of the structure in which his 
<Bration would have been delivered, nor the purpose 
for which the building was erected, have destroyed 
the inresistible force of his reasoning, ncnr injured 
the elegant brevity, simplicity and perspicuity of 



* The same history says, Paul remaiaed iQ ,£phesQ% 
three jeara after this, tumults 
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bis stile. Hete we fiad (he ive of a rmAYBK 
recorded in hel/ writ, and not a single pasis^ of 
condemnation i^inst it ! In our times, places for 
scenic representaiion are burnt lo the grouad, and 
modem saints exalt with joy over the riuas af the 
<< profiinc temples.*' St. Paul was #a the poidot of 
heing (perhaps) murdered in e^e, but he sever 
breathes an exclajBatiou against the iastHutieB, or 
its principles I These proofs ase, in niy 1^1010% 
more than sufficteet to overwhelm dH the asgoaients 
presented by all the cavillers, oppoaecs and objedso 
to a theatxe that ever existed. What, I wonld 
ask, ace the fiU>les, the apok^es, and the paiafahss 
#f the ancients* I Are they aot dnmas? Do we 
pot find ID them the diiEerail charadera fipeafciag 
pud actiqg acesnduig to their varioas di^pasitions? 
Are they not m^e up of the virtootis, the vidotiur, 
4hc cunning, the simple, the miser, the speadthirft, 
tiie luxurious rich, the abject poor; in short, all 
the d^rees, conditions, vices, virtues, peiisians, 
sifiections, ^ings, incident to hunan nat^^Be^ They 
were driiveied by one speaker, oertainly, ^t Ur 
.formation, end and tiesign are the same; by an 
agreeable, innocent fiction, to arrest the alte^ten of 
the careless^ and by imperceptible dcgims^ guidr 
ki& steps towards wisdom and vkiiie. 



* But without a parable ^ake he not unto them. 

Hark c. IT. 84. 
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Would the book of Job* become less valuable 
if the characters of the man of Uz, his wife, 
EUphaz, Bildad and Zophar were to be recited by 
different speakers capable of giving effect to the 
importance of their several situations aud dispo- 
sitions? I feel a conviction it would not: and 
even if you could, by the auxiliary aid of musict 
and painted canvas, induce the heedless and 
thoughtless to ponder on the serious moral of a piou3 



* Whether tbi« extraordinary Tlctim to misery, sufferini^, 
and punishment, was really an inhabitant of this earth, or 
only created out of the poet's imagination, is a point stiil 
in suspense with the yarious commentators on the Bihie* 
Jf any of them consider the book of Job, in the light of n 
dramas and from the superior excellence of the moral» 
consistency of the characters, sublimity of thought, and 
simplicity of stile, it evinces strong oTidence of emanating 
from the first order of genius. Some of the interpreters 
and expounders of scripture, have, with a great degree of 
seeming probability^ attributed its composition to Mosst. 
Shriak ye not, fanatics, at the profauatioo — ^what 1 — the 
sacred law-giver a dramatist! — Be not alarmed; could we 
give you many such specimens of sublimity and dignity—^ 
mole-eyed and beetle-headed as ye are, the Drama must 
have commanded your approbation and support, aud per- 
haps lieen as much an object of your idolatry as it is now 
of your hatred.— Ye know no raodium. 

f And they began to be merry. Now his elder son was 
in the field, and as he came and drew nigh to the house, 
lie heard mvsic and oAaciNo. 

lake c. XV. v..24» 26^ 
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resignttton to the dispeiisations of proYidenoe, 70a 
wouki be doing society at liurge a siogular eervioe. 
If tke bererage be whcdesome, never hesilal* 
lasting, because the cup is embossed. 

I hnre not the most distant wish for the stage te 
intrench upon the duties of the pulpit ; stiH Aiither 
from my thoughts, be every intention of disoespeol 
to the clergy. Nor would I presume to raise my 
profession at the expense of a body, whose aacr^ 
function entitles it io the reverence and esteem of 
all the virtuous. Men, who by the aid of the 
goapel, can give eyes to the blind, feet to the lame^ 
beakh to the sick, wisdom to the ignonmt, oomfoil 
to the afflicted, and happiness to all. The adro* 
cates at the throne of mercy, the pleaders to divine 
graccj for the frailties, errors^ and imperfecticms of 
their wretched feUow^creatores. But let the drama 
second the effixts of the pulpit, MnA though 
an humble assistant, it will be found capaUe of 
being made an active and powerful ally in the great 
cause of virtue. 

Many blend the improprieties of the stage with 
Hie thing itself, and, because the^ is an ^robefanoey 
the whde must be extirpaled. K the objection 
depended merely upon the improprieties of the stage, 
with pleasure ^ould I give my feeble aid to the 
exposure of them, loudly wouhl I raise my voice 
for tfao extiflctiott of them^ and gladly would I 
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immalate at ilie ^riiie of offended decency, every 
line repugnant to modesty, morality and viitue. 

The stage, if left to its own bias, must ever fall 
in with the predominant taste of its admirers, but 
properly governed, it will become a guide 
instead of a follower^ and act as a firm opposer to 
every improper public feeling and sentiment. 
The drama participates strongly in the genius it 
emanates from, and is supported by— poesy. It 
therefore loves with fervour, and hates with energy. 
The tender husband, the affectionate wife, the 
rational parent, the dutiful child, the constant lover, 
the mild prince, the loyal subject., the pious priest ; 
in short, the truly good, religious, moral, and vir«^ 
tuous, are the objects of its warmest attachment; 
it decks them out in their own native beauteous 
colours, sounds forth their praise, and cherishes 
them as its most darling favourites. But, woe I 
woe! woe! to tbeir opposites ! 

The jealous husband, the inconstant wife, the 
cruel father, the abandoned son, the perjured lover, 
the tyrannical prince, the revolting subject, the 
hypocritical priest, all become loathsome, and it 
punishes them to the utmost extent of poetical 
vengeance* 

It was with extreme regret I read Miss Baillie's 
objection to fashionable comedy, upon Uxq plea of 
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Its encoaraging disrespect to parents, and weakening 
the ties of fiNal obedience. She says, ^' The moral 
** tendency of it is veiy faulty; that mockery of 
^* age and domestic authority, so constantly held 
" forth, has a very bad effect upon the younger part 
*• of an audience/* — With all possible deference to 
Miss Baillie, I cannot but consider this objection 
inadmissible. Foolish, weak and wicked parents 
are hekl up to derision and contempt ; and so are 
obstinate, perverse and wilful children. They 
are equally injurious to the well-being of society, 
and therefore fair objects for satii;p. Nor can I 
conceive the claims of the parents to ^exemption ; 
on the contrary, I think they more richly merit 
*exposure and reprobation: for the follies and 
aberrations of the children are, too frequently, the 
consequence of the vices and weaknesses of those 
beings who expect reference and esteem in exchange 
for imbecility and vice. Af&ction, respect and 
attention to virtuous parents, can be no where more 
strongly enforced than on the stage : in fact, it is 
one of the most imperious ties implanted in the 
human breast: it would be, therefore, strange 
indeed, if the dramatic writers, of all others, would 
not avail themselves of a principle capable of 
producing effect, interest and sympathy. I scarcely 
remember a play where the filial and parental ties 
(with the al)ove exceptions) are not placed in the 
most amiable point of view. If there are harsh, 
tyrannical, passionate, unreasonable, selfish, cruel^ 
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porents in liature. Why should the mere honour 
of giving life to their oppressed offspring, shelter 
them from the indignation of the satirist, or protect 
tbem from the punishment due to their errors and 
absurdities? plays ivould indeed be culpable, if 
they were to be swayed by such incongruous par- 
tialities. 

The respect for age, and the veneration for 
parents, so strongly inculcated and elucidated by 
numerous instances in the page of history, did not 
originate in the mere name of sire^ or the appear^ 
ance of silvered age; but, from the wisdom, virtue, 
and propriety of the seniors*. 

* •' If man}' bojs are by the original energy of nature, 
** and the gracious discipline of providence, enabled to 
*' outgrow the futile habits of their early years; no thanki 
*^ to those WICKED or voolish parents^ who did every thing 
*' to spoil them. Ah, ye mothers of Britain, what a mighty 
** task is yours! Of what superlative importance to the 
<* happiness of mankind ! How mnch have those of you to 
** answer for, whose fantastic fondness has, from the very 
*« dajs in which you ought to have laid the foundation of 
** virtue and glory, entailed corruption and dishonour oa 
i« your offspring. How different from the mothers of 
" antiquity, who, having bred their sons to every thing 
«< manly and heroic, were accustomed when they went out 
«« to fight for their country,-— (that great predominating 
•• object to which all others gave way in their.affections,)— 
** to charge them either to come back victorious, or to be 
*^ brought back dead, chusing rather that they should not 
** live than live in shame.*' 

Fordyce*s Addresses to Young Men* 
O 
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That the stage has defects, loud, crying defects, 
I am willii^ to acknowled^, but they are only 
excrescences, they disgrace the trunk, but they 
cannot vitiate it! It has sufficieni^stren^h to permit 
their eradication, and flourish with ten-fold vigour! 
But I trust it will be in my power to prove, that 
even in its present state, it is not composed of the 
deleterious qualities which bigotry, fanaticism, and 
ignorance, would endeavour to persuade us it is. 

I deem a review of the lives of its principal 
professors to be a fair and justifiable mode of proving 
its tendency to momlity, or its inclination to impn* 
rity. If the stage tends to corrupt and debase a 
nation, the players must, of all people, be the most 
depraved and infamous! Probably you will say, 
** That the agent merely administering poison, feels 
none of the effects/'^ True — ^but if he be obliged 
to swallow his share of the baneful dose, he must 
participate in the fatal cfmsequences. Let us com- 
mence our review, at the period when our stage 
was emerging from barbarism, when it hadshakenofF 
the impieties of " the mysteries," the absurdities 
of ^^ THE moralities;" whcn, like a summer's 
mom,pFeparingfor the glorious effulgence of thesun, 
it dawned for the appearance of our great theatrical 
luminary ! Still the theatre (if it might so be caRed) 
was even then in a most abject, a most degraded 
abasement. Not a single dramatic piece, produced 
previous to Shakespeare's plays^ holds a situation 
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upon the present existing stage; — they are only to 
be found in the libraries of the curious*. All the 
inference to be drawn from the depression of the 
stage, at the period I have mentioned — is — ^that 
poverty and infamy compose a fruitful soil for the 
nourishment of every vice ! To a society, in this 
despicablie state, the young, the thoughtless Shake- 
spearc, flew for shelter. An outcast from his 
country, branded with theft, and armed with 
graceless audacity to ridicule the magistrate whom 
he had injured ; thrown upon the world without 
a friend or adviser; from this debased body he 
courted support ! — To this sink he flew for refuge ! 
What a sanctuary for a being of his description! — 
What a seminary for the improvement of his 
talents! — With such an auxiliary, possessing such 
wonderful endowments, such abandoned propen- 
sities, what were the players not capable of effecting 
in the cause of vice ? Did they employ their new 
ally, their powerful agent, in the subversion ot 
virtue, the corruption of morality, the degradation 
of religion ? Let applauding millions answer, ant 
admiring world reply ! — —His future ' progress 
unblemished! — ^His character unsuUied I — His death 



* One of the first regular comedief extant, in the English 
language, '' G 4mmcr Gubtom's Nebdlb," was written bj ft 
clergyman. Dr. Still, successively roaster of St. John's and 
Trinity Collies, Cambridge, and afterwards Bishop of Batli 
and Wells. 

02 
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a nalion^s loss! — His life a nation ^s pride t — ^His 
grave marked bj malice^ as one of the few spots, 
>vherc she can gain no footing* ! — llis memorjr and 
bis works can only perish, when 

" The ckiud-capt to wen, the gorgeous palaces*. 
*< The solemn temples — the great globe itself — 
*' Yea all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
** And, like the baseless fabric of a tisiob^ 
** Leave not a wreck behind T' 

Many of his dramatic contemporaries hare been 
handed down to posterity, marked wilh some 
pleasing trait, reflecting credit on their different 
characters. One of his brother comedians and 
particular friends, Alleyn, founded a collie s^ 
Dulwich, for the relief of a certain number of old 
persons, where, to this day, age and poverty return 
thanks to heaven for ease and comfort, through 
the benevoleqce of a profane stage-player. From 



* A modern vandal has had the impudent assurance to 
tligniatise him as a libertine; and asks with unparelled 
effrontery. •* What loss could society possibly have 
*' experienced* if the bard bad never been called into 
"existence?" When I first read this vamper of Collier*— 
.this furbisher up of old weapons, from the armoury of puri- 
tanical anti-stagers ; 1 felt inclined to follow him through 
all his glaring absurdities, and, by exposing them, have left 
him to the contempt he deserves! But, upon mature 
reflection, I found it would only have been giving substance 
to a shadow, locality to nothing, consequence to iuaJgni&« 
tance and fuel to the flame of vanity I 
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Hie SfiakeBperian band, pass mi to the Cdrnpei^ 
having possession of the* theatre in the time of 
Charles (.* At the conclusion of this reign, the 
actors were tbrowa into a dilemma which annpletely 
put to the test their moral conduct. Suddenl^r 
bereft of their support, by the convuLaons of the 
times — depriyed of the protection of their patrons-«-« 
persecuted by fanaticism — and anathemotked by 
hypocrisy — ^they retained, not only their probity 
muhaken, but many of them had courage and 



* " It was in the time of Cbtrles^ Pryone (that moil 
*< violeot puritan) wrote a book against actors, callad» 

" * BfSTRIOMATIX} or HUE Pl.ATE]|B ScOCRCB.' lo whlch 

** he employs a world of learniog; to shew the injury they 
^* do; and he has been at the pains to look over one thou- 
*^ sand authors on the subject » and prote that in two thou** 
«* saud years, a great number of writers etxpressed their 
** disgust at seeing men upon the stage in women's eloaths, 
*' for it was not then customary for any woman to appear 
'* in character. This furious republican, who, by his 
^ writings, contributed more than any otiier man, to the 
** dettrudion of the moaarehy, and the death of the king, 
*' after having lost his ears in the pillory for writing Ihis 
■* very book, became as violent for the restoration; but 
** what a world of mischief and blood-Silied did he not occa- 
^* sion ia the mean time* As a true lover of my country, 
^ and its establishment ta church and state, I cannot help 
** considering these attadts upon the stage, by the evaage^ 
** lical and modern puritans, as tending to the same end, 
«• H Mk»v«i the i^islature to look to the consequence.*' 
JD'Iskaeli'b Cacaw A^f as 09 Autbob<« 

03 
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' Rsoltttion to preserve, and manifest tbetr loyatty 
7}y lighting under the banners of their lawful 
sovereign. In the new plays produced immedi-* 
atelj after the restoration, the dramatis persons 
points out the rank held by two of them ; Major 
Mobun and Captain Hart. Through the corrupt 
and dissipated reign of Charles 11.* notwithstanding 
the stage participated strongly in the language and 
manners of the licentious court, we find nothing 
stated of the players being pre-efitmeif^^ debauched, 
or setting the example, in their own persons, of the 
reprehensible voluptuousness of the time ! On the 
contrary, Betterton (who lived to a very great age) 
is immortalised by the polished praise of Sir 
Richard Steele— —classical genius^ embalming 
perishable talent ! 

** For he who struts his hoar itpoB the stage^ 
*' Can scarce extend his fame for half an age ;> 
** Nor pen» nor pencil, can the actor save, 
•« But art and artist meet one common grave.*' 

An anonymous writer, after having given a most 
amiable picture of this highly esteemed performer^ 

- ■-- ■— ■ 

* It is worthy of remark* that during the long reign of 
Charles II. there are but two divorces on record. Yet 
stjriish and fashionable females constantly attended the 
representation of plays, replete with noxious qualities, and 
remained — Prudes, lu the latter end of the eeign of George 
III. your 8t>lish and fashionable females uegieet the theatre^ 
and remaia-*-Coquettes ! 
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obsenres, ** To sum tip all that we have been say iirg' 
^^ upon the character of this extraordinary person* 
^^ age, as he was the most perfect model of dramatic 
*^ action, so was he the most unblemished pattern o£ 
^^ private and social qualities. Happy is it for thatf 
^^ player wha imitates him in the oney and stilf more 
*^ happy that man who copies him in the other." Sir 
Richard Steele^ in his Tatier, has been particularly 
attentive to the transcendent merits of Mr. Betterton ;: 
so much so that he occupies no small share 
of even the very first paper of that' celebrated 
periodical work.. In the 71st number he again 
speaks highly of him, for his performing Hamlel 
at the advanced age of 70. 

Mr. Addison, in number 158, invites the town 
to attend Mr. Betterton on his benefit night, at the 
play-house in the Hay^market. 

On Thursday, May 4, 1710, Sir Richard de- 
votes a great part of his essay to the memory of his 
departed excellence. 

** Having received notice that the famous actor, 
** Mr. Betterton, was to be interred this evening in 
" the Cloisters, near Westminster Abbey, I was 
" resolved to walk thither, and see the last office done 
" to a man whom I had always very much admired, 
" and fran whose action I had received more strong: 
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<< ioqyressions of what is ^reat and noUe m httman 
<* nature, than fiom the aigoments of the most aoUd 
<< phikisopheny or the description of the most 
^< charming poets I had ever read/' 

<< Such an actor as Mr. Betterton, ought to be 
^< recorded with the same respect as Eoscius amoi^ 
^* the RcMnans/* <^ There is no human inyention so 
^< apt) J calculated for the forming a free bom people 
<< as that of a theatre.' <<TuUy reports, that the cek- 
<< brated pbjer of whom I hare been speaking, 
^< (Roscius) used frequently to say., < The perfection 
^* of an actor is only to become what he is doing.' '^ 
But extracts cannot do justice to Sir Richard's 
comments. 

I would recommend the perusal of the whole 
number to comprehend at once the great skill of 
the actor^ and enjoy (he additional gratification of 
the soundness of mind and liberality of heart 
evinced by the entertaining Bickerstaff. 

It is, I believe, a generally received opinion^ 
that the concomitant to a length of years, must be 
an unsullied conscience, rectitude of conduct^ 
and peace of mind. The vicious man mm/ have 
strength of frame to encounter the i^ocks ^f 
unruly passions ; or he maj/ have the fortune to 
escape the retributive punishment of guilt : he may 
live to wear the silver badge of virtuous longevity — 
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but 1 am persuaded such instances are rare. With 
heart-felt satisfaction can I confidently point to my 
profession for innumerable proofs of persons enjoying 
** age like a lusty winter, frosty, but kindly*." 

Nor do I remember a solitary instance of one, 
from the querulousness of age, the fear of death, 
or the retrospection of the past, falling into the 
gloom of methodisra, or the depraved and desperate 
state of atheism; but, with a meek and devout 
christian fervour, resigning their souls to the equal 
judge of all, with the firm conviction, that they 
shall not be arraigned at the awful bar as players^ 
but as MEN. This digression, having truth for 
its support, serves to elucidate my position, that 
siage«performers are not more vicious, nor more 
corrupt than their fellow mortals : — ^however, we 
now return to the histrionical review ; and, passing 
to Booth, Gibber, and Wilkes, we have only 
additional specimens of genius, urbanity and pro- 



* I will give a few out of the raanjt to prove it : Alley m, 70— 
Betterton»75-Mr8.Better(on,67-CollejCihber,87-Quin,73- 
Rich, 70-Yate8,90-Bowraan, Sa-Beard, 75-Leveridge, 88- 
Macklin, 107— Jeflferion, 76-— Hull, 78 — Packer, 7 5— King, 
75— Havard, 68— Moody, 84— Mrs. Clive, 75» Lee Lewea, 
70— Hint, 70— Mattocks, 65— Lewis, 64— Mrs. Crawford, 
72-^0. Bannister, 66— Bland, 80. Living, Mr. Smith, 83— 
O'Brien, 75— Waldron, 70— Wewilicr, 64— Quick, 64— 
Mrs. Abingdon, 78*-MiM Pope, 69^Mr8. MaUocks« ft7— « 
Mrs. Leng, 76. 
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bity*. Bring it down to Ganrick, not one is to be 
found whom liberality would wish to erase from 



* DttTiei, in his ** Dramatic Miscellanies," has recorded 
aa aaeedote of Mrs. Porter, (a celebrated actress of this 
period) which cannot be too j^enerallj known. Her place <»f 
residence being in the countrj, she was under the necessity 
of keeping a one horse chaise for the convenience of 
attending her profetsioaal duties t her constaal companioDa 
were a boek and a braee of ptttoks.— r« la Ike soaMnir of 
•• ITSl, at ihe was takiog the air, the was flopped hf ^ 
** kigbwaynian, who demanded her nMiaej. She had Uw 
•• courage to preaeat one of her pistols to him; the man* 
«* who had perhaps with him only the appearance of fire- 
** arms, asrared her that he was no common thief i that 
** robbing on the highway was aot to him a matter of 
** choice, bat necessity, and in order to reltere the wanta 
** of his poor dittreised family. He infonDed her at tb^ 
•• same linse where be lived, and told ber such a melancholy 
** story that she gave him all the money in her purae» 
'* which was about ten (guineas. The man left her; upon 
<* this she gave a lash to her horse; he suddenly started odt 
** of the track, and the chaise was overthrown ; tbic 
«* occasioned the dislocation of her thigh-bones. Let it be 
<* remembered, to her honour, that notwithstanding thii 
** onlacky and painful accident, she made strict inquiry 
■< after the robber, and finding that he had not deceived her, 
^ she raised amongst her acquaintance about siztj pounda^ 
** which she took care to send (lim. 

** Sack an action in a person of high rank, would have 
** been eelebraled as something great and heroic : the 
«« feeling mind will make no distinction between thm 
<* generosity of an actrett and that pf a |>rince«s«'^ 
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the page of biography. I decline partlcularmiig 
others, more from the fear of becoming tediouS| 
than from tbe want of materials. The curious or the 
in(»-edalous may easily satisfy themselves by apply* 
ing to any one of the many volumes publisb^ of 
tbe lives of theatrical professors. 

The present principal actors are too well known 
to require an eulogiura ; I shall only say, that^ 
coilectively, they may vie with any body of men, 
for propriety and decorum ; and individually 
they would not disgrace any station, however 
exalted. ' 

I. have advanced plain, unadorned, and stubborn 
facts. I can still go further, and aver, that there 
is no instance on record of a stage-player suffering 
a shameful and ignominious death 1 I am well 
aware this assertion may provoke the witticisms of 
tbe witling, tbe jest of the joker, the malignancy of 
the methodist, and p<^hi^s the contemptuous 
smile of all. Still, still, it is a glorious superiority ! 
What other body can boast so immaculate a 
pre-eminence ? — Is it — But I will not pursue the 
ungrateful subject, conscious tbe stage requires no 
such iaviduous comparisons to establish its noble 
utility and purity. 

Let the defenders of method ism and the would- 
be oppressors of the stage, exercise their ingenuity 
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hiid tbeir indefatigable researches, to find, in the 
^hole catalogue of histriones, a parallel for the 
preacher Wbeatley ; the unworthy contemporary 
of the two Wesleys. — A wretch, who, under the 
garb of religion, exercised the Ixise arts of a nefa- 
rious seducer, upon the unsuspecting females of the 
sisterhood, to an extent that would have disgraced 
the most depraved appetite of the most unprincipled 
debauchee, ever recorded in thefpoUuted annals of 
gallantry. It is true, his expulsion followed his 
final detection, but the mischief he did in the time 
is incalculable. We may partly judge of his depre- 
dations under his religious disguise, when we are 
informed, that three years after be had been expelled 
with the brand of infamy fixed upon him, — " the 
** mayor of the city of Norwich, was employed a 
<< WHOLE BAT in taking the affidavits of the 
<* WOMEN whom be had tried to corrupt." 

♦Far be it from my wish or intention to charge the 
vices of so base a monster upon a whole body. 
Yet from this, and many other instances on 
record, they should shew some commiseration, 
for the frailties of their fellow-creatures* When 
the example of the early mcthodists, with Messrs. 
J. and C. Wesley at their head, could not efiect 
a reformation in a man, who, independent of their 
instruction, roust, from his situation, have been in 
hourly application to the scriptures. How more 
than illiberal it is in them to consign a body of 
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people to everlasliiig perdition, because it camot 
fisel thw enthosiiiBticinsiHration; and what is »iote 
to the credit of the oMideBined class — wUl nrt 
FEIGX it. 

I may express myself strongly — bat I fed — deeply 
feel, the depression of an hoaoiu-able profisssion^ by 
the injastice and oUoqny heaped on it node* 
servedly^-aad that in an age wbe& men pride tbeoH 
selves iiJM» being unprejiodiced in tbeir opinions, 
enlightened in their minds, enlarged ift their ideas. 

Sincerely do I regret my powers and fecultiesare 
not equal to my feelings ; proudly would I advocate 
its cause — do justice to its merits, and overwhelm 
its oppressors with shame and confusion. 

If the outcry against actors were confined 
to the narrow-minded, to the fanatic, or the 
ignorant, it would require no great share of 
practical philosophy to endure it; but when we 
find members of every order, distinction and body, 
uniting, as it were, by common consent to depress 
genius merely because it is theatrical*^ we have 



* Mr. Bvaiw, ia bit ** DcnoraiBalioBi of the Chrifttaa 
World,** has omitteii, (io bi» admirable eisay, upon eotbu* 
•nun and wiperBUtioB,) enomeratiog tke dramatic art» with 
mDsie» vtatyary, and paiDtinf:. He §ayi, «* Tbe poet, the 
*' iDQflieiaB, the painter, and tha itatwir j aiso ave cspactad, 
P 
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nothing left, save the snpplicating attitude of the 
Negro, encumbered with the manacles of prejudice, 
and exclaim — ^^ Are ve not your brethren T' 

There is one class, or body of men, louder in 
their condemnation, and broader in their invectives 
against the use of a stage, than any other. I am 
almost inclined to attribute their attacks to a sort 
of jealousy, proceeding from a dread of rivalry. — 
But this is truly idle and ridiculous; — there are 
customers enough for both. — We do not depreciate 
their skill — ^e acknowledge t^eir merits, and allow 
them to be very good actors*. Like the present 



** and allowed to indulge an enihuBiatUc ardonr in their 
** profettionst and for this trait in their characters, thej 
** are entitled to commendation." 

Twelfth Edition, page Ixiz. 

I should like to know why this ingenious author should 
mention the above arts, and reject the practical part of the 
drama ? Where is the difference ? Acting, like music, is an 
energy ; painting and poetry are arts. The two former de- 
light at the time of performance, the latter after it is over. 

* I am happy to have the authority of Dr, Witherspooa 
for the confirmation of their skill in acting. *^ I myself," 
he observes, '* in early life, knew a young man of good 
•* talents, who absolutely unfitted himself for public speak- 
^* ing by this practice, [miiiicrv] He was educated for 
** the ministry, and was in every respect well qualified for 
** the office I but having, without suspicion, frequently 
.** Aiius&o BiK«£LF and oTHsaSy by imitating the tonea and 
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dramatic world, they are divided into equestrians 
and pedestrians. — Like us they study stage effect, 
and are very attentive to costume. We confess, 
that in general they keep up to the character they 
have assumed better than we do.-^Their disguise 
sits closer — ^they seldom betray who, or what, is the 
actor beneath. Be he pride, vanity, lust, avarice — 
zeal, sancitity, fervour, and holiness, conceal him 
from the view ! They do the trick without exposing 
the hand of the conjuror. The attention they pay 
to the exterior is very commendable*. — When you 
see one of them, you inunediately feel a conviction 
of his being well habited for uis pabt. We 
will take an equestrian, to elucidate their skill ia 
dress and acting. A suit of black, or sombre 



** gestaresof themoat emiaent preachers of the city where 
*^ he lived, and when he began to preach himself, he could 
** not avoid falling into one or other of those tones which 
" he bad so often mimic'd. This, as soon as it was per* 
** ceived, threw the audibwcb into a burst of laoghtsb, 
** and he was soon obliged to quit the pROFassioN altogether, 
" for DO other reason than that he had thus spoiled himself 
" by the talent of imitation." 

Dr. Witherspoon*s Letter. 

r beg leave to designate the above facetious gentleman r 

*rBE COHIC PREACHINO ROSCIUS 1 

* Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unt» 
men, but wttbiuyyeare full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

Matthew c xxiii. v. 28. 
P2 
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colour — polished boots, without tops — hair smoothly 
corabed, unmffl^ as his mind — a gravity of deport- 
ment— ^ sleek horse, dark and pampered like its 
jrider. — an empty saddle-bag, an inurado of its 
master's poverty, and emblematical of the ownen 
brains. With slow, deliberate pace he moves his 
horse into the town ; the news of the good mans 
arrival is therefore conveyed to the place of his 
destination, time enough for his Iiost to receive 
him at the door with as much, himtlity as a Fran- 
mscan friar wouM a caidinal. He it condncled Id 
the best bed room, given the seat of pre-eaikwuLCy 
lives upon the choicest viands, wfOK^ upon tha 
•oftest bed. When conduddl to Iris dieatee, he 
leoerres the i^hiag apprdbatio^, aad ftoMring 
acquiescence of all hi9 auditors. He dole9 them 
put a long-winded speech, in the form of an extem- 
pore prayer, in which he too often foi^gets the 
leveienoe and awe due to the sacred cause of that 
Being whose lervaat be lias the piesiMiplaon tocatt 
himself*. He exiob the homMky, poverty and 

' * «' Here h • dmnned mvl, which Christ fats evoked 
<« from the hell of fire 1 1" 

01 might the blood of spriakliag cry. 
For thoM who tpiwa tteapriakM Wool % 

Assert thy glorious dcsty 1 
Stretch out thy arm, thou Triune God, 

The UaitM-iftn fiend dc^, 

Aad chase bis doctrine back to 9^1. 

41ft Hymn, large Hymo Book, 
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9iiffisriDgs.of (he early supporters and promulgatom 
of the.christian faith — ^but he keeps his horse i He 
talks of primitire times, primitive men, and primi« 
live manners— ^ut he keeps his horse : He expa« 
tiates upon charity, and his saddle-bags are 
rcnienibered! If his rivals, the comedians, should 
be in town — a spider to a fly — a ferret to a rat— 
cannot b^ a more determined enemy. He fulminates 
^hem with brimstone; roasts them with fife; 
consigns them to the lowest pit of perdition*, and 



** The Lord Jesus Christ vomited forth arianism, which 
V ran like a stream into the guipb of Hell." 

Portraitare of Methodism, page S62, 264, SSO. 

And when tboa prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypo- 
crites are; for they iof e to praj standing, in the synagogues, 
and io the corner of the streets, that they may be seen b j 
meu. Verily, I say unto you, they have Tasia aawAao. 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee openly. 

- But when ye pray, use not vaiw repetitions, as the 
heathen do ; for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking. - Matthew vi. 5, 6, 7. 

* ** At the theatre, when all is sunk in haughty forget- 
** fulness of Qod; after, the proud have once more displayed 
*' their brilliancy, and set their heart as the heart of God; 
*' after the eyes of vanity have for the last time, feasted 
M themselves; after th^ tears which real guilt and misery 
PS 



He perfooBs hk fimitod cngsgeuMiCy and €tkOBt 



haT« b€M wifUd oa fiditiout oriaief 
** cftlaailtietf tod the whole oroud have beca shaken with 
** the madnett of laughleri after profaneoeM hath UDfurled 
^* iff flag of defiance, with hell-bred gaRantry setting at 
* ttoaght the name of the Most High, the tremeadooi opid« 
«< rationi of Profitaice, Mid teirort of Iha boltoaie« fdif 
<* aHer obeoenity halli twallowoddowa its mmoel of elosMia 
** fiUhiaessi let a celestial spirit shine forth, eclipsing tbe 
** luniioaries of the place, (i. e» thb lamps aitd gavolss) 
^ and sadtonof roaad those terrors which were once felt 
<* at the sepnlchro of Jeraaof Naiarotb i and ta soch stranr 
•« as ttiese, let hit voice aoaoaiioo tho hastening doom : — 
«* Worms of the dust, enemies of the eternal God 1 yoa 
** hare long been the abhorrence of the inhabitants of 
^ Heaven $ you bate disdnined to seek Jesus, who wa« 
** crucified i the diTine sorrows, the pure delights, which 
<* his spirit creates hi repenting souls yon have rejected-— 
** you have treated with .derision i now the day of your 
^ visitation expires. I swear by him that liveth for ever 
** and ever, you shall have time no loDgerl Then let 
<* trembling rock the ground; let the fabric and its miser- 
** able assembly roll down the opening chasm, and let the 
«« crowd of dislodged spirits behold tbe mystic unveiled 
** flam'uig cooDtenance of their judge 1 would sogh vbh- 

^ SEANCB BB TOO SIVBRK. Lbt US NOV PaBiUMS TO SAY 
•' IT WOOLO.*' 

Fr$m a Sermon preatked by m Mr. L$V€^ in 
iiirHlhfy4an€f Lom^n, 

If this terrific minister of wrath be a specimen of Mr. 
Love's engeli, what are wo to expect from bis »bvils# 
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proceeds to the next place appoinled by bis 
managers, and, Iiefctattta HAtJSTus! Boils and 
ebullitions of a sound constitution t O Religion ! 
tbou only pure good on earth ! <^ Balm of hurt 
« minds!" " Chief nourisher in life's feast!'* 



Httodvedf of Mrakto betuddmly immerted iti the liqokl fire» 
for ptitiiMiMtiaff IB wbttt ikegf coneette an innocent amose- 
menlt and we are not to cali it a serere ptfftilhmenll I 
would recommend Mr. LoTe*— an unfortunate name, for 
one compofed of hatred and all uncharitableness — ^to peruse* 
Irtth attention, the dearth cf Stephen, and strive to gain 
MMne of 4lto ^enohie fine iranta of pure chrittiantty. « And 
^ tlMsy ftoned Sle[^oa» eallin|^ upen Qod, and say to|^ Lori 
** Jma$ nBceiTe my spirit. Ami ue kneeled down, and 
'* cried with a loud Toice» Lord» lay not this tiN'T0THai» 
<* CHAnas.'* Acts fii. 60, 60» 

* Bat why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why doM 
thou set at nought thy brother } For we shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ. Rom. xir. 10. But if 
ye do not forgive, neither will your father which is in 
heaven forgive your trespasses. Mark zi. S6. Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye. 
Malt. vit. 5. 

Te know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 
Ye Judge after the flesh ; 1 judge no man. 

John vii. 15. 

But I say unto you which hear» love your enemies i do 
good to them which hate you. Bless them that curse yoa 
and pray fqr them which despitefully use you. 

Luke vi. S'y^S. 
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How Is ihy name d^raded ? What imposteiB^ 
what cheatii assume thy liyeiy ! Who 

** PUy rach fanUttic Irickf before high HesTeOy 
** At make the aogeb weep." 

** When will the unbeliever learn the nature of 
^< true religion from Jesus Christ himself, and not 
<< from those of his pretended disciples, who retain 
<^ little or none of the lineaments of the divine 
** original/* 

Having attempted a sketch of an equestrian 
saint in one theatre, I will now trj my skill at an 
outline of a pedestrian sinner in the other. And 
I think our wonder will be excited — ^not that there 
are so many vicious — ^but, that so many should 
escape from the pollution of habits engendered by 
poverty and contempt. A young 'man is enticed 
by indolence, thoughtlessness, or vivacity, fa 
embrace a profession, in the art or mystery of which 
he is completely ignorant. The sinner, like the 
saint, experiences a call, mistaking intoxication 
for inspiration — and enthusiasm for vigour and 
capacity. He has beheld the stage heroes and 
heroines of bis youthful recollection through the 
most ilatteriog medium, crowned with praise, 
approbation and applause. He participates in the 
pleasure — repeats a speech — ^learns a part by rote — 
spouts away to himself and a few chosen associates 
-^they extol his skill — ^his former th^piau idds sink 
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Ikriieneath his own ideal excellence — ^he feels himself 
their supemr--tbe chair of Roscius appears within 
his gni^. His vanity thus inflamed, with all the 
impetuosity incident to youth, he enrols himself 
under th3 standard of the first itinerant raana^r 
who will receive him. fie soon feels a sensiUe 
diflference ! The board of plenty is changed for 
that of indigence. He finda no suppliant host to 
frrect his ^orts with weloome and approbation! 
«0€ ftids DO chenfnl five side— «o gentle covrtesiel 
toMOtli bis initaitod mind i The 4ewn ftom which 
he hftd aniieipated Ame, Yeaowti, and all that Ally 
oeuld inftwe into the bcaios of san^ine bayhooAj 
iaas iddificitiit ta his pHUic clans as it is cavdfesd 
about his private wantst He finds himself an 
isolated being in the midst of bustle — n^lected-— 
ilHimied — pointad at bgr 6cain% skm ukmotino 
* * Banbhed ^from all lespeetaUeaociety^Mk 



* {f I i^miitted this ptis»ge t« eicape within! a eonK 
4neut, I should expect (and richljr merit) Ihe reproach . of 
many dear and ralued friends. I therefore confess, with an 
indescribable satisfaction, that I bate met, in the course of 
lAy theatrical progress, ^Hfa CDUrtesies, Irospitafttty audi 
Jiberalitj never to be forgotten, but tenaciously cherished 
with the fondest records of my happiest moments. York» 
Holl, DoBcaster, Sheffield, fiudderafieM, ft^fbcartie aiii 
iirmiaffliam will e?er foraith nm with the rMoMeotittt af 
iadWidaal kindnestes, m iaiteriiig mtA as conftAit^vf «i 
iNs reteiviag «f ebl^alioiit wiUnNA Hic power «f -a f^tOMi 
cau powiUy ba. fiablia, Wattriotdi OmtM^^^a^ukxt aaA 
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aToided like a pestilence! — his pride takes the akrm: 
he wislics to retreat — ^infatuation still prevails— and 
he quiescently submits to the opprobrious naoie of 
PLAY BR, i¥ith every disgraceful epithet which 
illiberality and ignorance can bestow. If this 
should present it^lf to the sight of one, attracted 
by the glare of the stage, to him I will say, ^' Young ^ 
<^ and thoughtless adventurer, if sensibility makes 
<< any part of |yoar composition, be content with 
*^ yoar present station ; regret not how hamble, 
** reflect not how irksome 1 The prodigal, when 
^< reduced to the state of a swine-herd, was not 
^* more an object of sympathy than the curse of 
^< feeling and susceptibility united in the wayward 
*^ lot of an itinerant pbyert" 

This is not an over-charged picture-— too manyr 
have sat for the likeness ! Some few are at this instant 
in London, receiving the reward of their industry, 
sufiering and talent, by a liberal salary, and the 
countenance of genius, rank and literature — ^living' 
instances that the stage (even in its present state) 
so far from debasing the mind of the professor- 
expands — ^invig<Nrates it, and enables the actor to 



Youghsl, hare Ihe Mme demandf upon my gratitude. 
With great fincerity of heart, I acknowledge tbem, aad 
deeply deplore thif acknowledgmeot if the only remunera- 
tion I can offer toefince the warm remembrance of the many 
civiiitief beitowed upon ASTaAwnaR and a WANoeaaa*. 
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friamph over the difScuItieis and impediments 
thrown in his way by the selfish and narrow* 
minded. I am aware of a seeming contradiction 
in my attempting to dissuade young adventurers, 
at the same time I am producing instances of 
success. But there is defeat as well as victory in the 
contest ; and, it is a struggle against fearful odds ! 

Nothing can more fully prove the absurdity 
of the prejudice against actors, than the treatment 
they experience as professors and men. The player, 
exercising bis delightful art, sooths and enchants 
the beings who (when out of his fascinating sphere) 
combine to worry and torment him. He moves 
them to tears; excites them to laughter, at his 
pleasure; they applaud him to the skies — approve 
Lis skill — admire his art! The next day they 
avoid, despise, contemn him, and all without any 
investigation of his mimi, principles, or manners. — 
He is a player; — that owe word withers the 
culture of his mind, depraves his principles, 
corrupts his manners, and condemns him as an 
outcast ♦ ! 



♦ I frequently compare the estimation we are held in by 
a larg^e proportion of this our THinrKiNG nation, with the 
condition of the unfortunate do<3» upon the whipping da^ \a 
York. This amiable ceremony originated during the en« 
lightened days of our ancestors, when an ill stard, half 
starved, hungry dog thought proper to run away with the 
pix from a priest officiating at mass. The fate of the culprit 
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To make my cabinet of portraits cMipI)^, f 
tbink it but my duty to present a miniature likeness 
of a PEDESTRIAN aet^T in oar rival theautve. I 
likewise present it as a specimen of an iatesdad 
work I parpose, aA a fmtiwe p^riod^ layisg before 
tbe pubtio, entitled ^^ Tbe gcHuine Uves of several 

of our EHBATie PEEACBEKS." 

Sptriituftl itiagaziaes, and evangfUoarprbdticiions 
of t^ same sprightly natare, I find to be in high 
repute with tbe s^ious and elect Therefore, to 
amttse the lambs of grace, and give my trifiifig aid 
to the great work of regeneration, I will comnience 



nvaj easily be conceived. But to perpetuate the enormity of 
his crhne, upon the anniversary of that dreadful day, Ebor's 
canine race suffer severdy,if they have the tenterfty to show 
their Dosei io the public flireets. At first, the puaifhuiaiit 
was rnfiicted not only by thepriettf, but vre aui^y -f^stniQe 
by near If the whole popuJatioa of the city. 

However, time (that will conqner most customs not 
•eeirred i^ion the basi^ of ralioval principle) relaxed th« 
rigour of the discipline, and it has now fallen into tbe hantfs 
of tbe junior MERcifui. pact of mankind, 

' Juft so, the offences of the earlier stage fall upon us* 
and though tbe full grown enlightened mind despises such 
ridtcnlous prejudices — tbe bots in intellect pursue us stilly 
aud, like the dogs in York, we are most unmercifully 
castigated by the untoward urchins; still the coroparisoi^ 
is in favour of the dogs^-tfaey are flogged but ooe day^ 
tre are in a state of puaishmeat aK tbe year rouad. 



Hograpber*. My first subjfect \vill be " The 
*' wonderful conversion of Jeremiah Muggins, S, S.^ 



* * As many of my readers may imagine I have an" 
intolerable share of vanity in thinking myself competent 
to the delicate task of delineating lives devoted to such 
high ''purposes; I will favour them with a few extracts 
from these sacred repositories for all good] things, and 
then leave ii to their d<;cision bow far I am qualified for my 
intended office. «* Mr. Kilham,** (the founder of the Kil* 
hamites, seceders from the old connexion, giving an accoont* 
of himsetf-^for these saints very commonly compose their • 
own legends) sajs, ** When 1 was about four years old, I 
** was taken by ray parents to hear preaching, which caused 
*^ine to be' troubled for a season, but my heart being so 
" deceitful, (at four tears old) I soon forgot what I had 
V heard. 1 lived from my fifth to my twelfth or thirteenth 
" year under many divine imfrbssions V* 

Methodist Magazine^ March^ 1T99. 

This Mb. Kilham dying in the:piiii[eofi.ive, rather 
ftlddenly, many ov tbe chriktian supporters op thb 
old connexion, did not hesitate in pronouncing it 

A PUNISHMENT PROM GOD, FOR BIS SECESSION. 

f^Thoraaa Banper, a child of eleven years of age, in hit 
**last fit of sickness, exclaimed in a kind of rapture, < Oh, 
*' * mammy, I love God — I do love him — I love him with alt 
•'•mybearir Uid. 

' I remember meeting with a work, published in the reign 
of William and Mary, entitled, *' Scotch Presbyteriaa 
feloquenee.** Among a variety of other curious speclmeiii* 
the following teemed to me iDc6mpacable». but 1 believe 

Q 
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JSerainfah Kfug^ns is <tes^dcd From pooc, but 
industricmsy iionest parents^ fiduentbn lie bad 
none^ Sunday sr.honls nnt being then established^— ? 



oar modei^ reRgioiis magazines will tt)an deprive %' vf 
that vuperiority it once pessnsed in my mind. 

Mr. William Staart' preaching^ lately in Forres upon 
tilts text, OoR.GoB IS A CTOiTfiDMiifo viiiE; ««id) ** "Sirs, 
«* I wHI explain tkese words4n a very homely maoner, Ifcere 
•^ was a ^tfy man of my acqu«iotaace, sira^ he liad'tt 
•« yonng< btruti^hat was tfykig^, aiid be eomei to )|rim> and> 
***said,^imdy, now my rocltey, believe in God no w^ for ye wHI 
*^ not Kve lon^. No» no, said the baftm, 1 will not helfove' 
** in God, for God is a boo, bat I will believe in Christ',fer 
** be is sweet, daddy, and he is good. Now ye may by Ibis 
•*see, fetrs, that God, without Christ, is a boo,*' i,<e. a 
bugbear ! ! ! , *^ e^Hti9n, pMffg 100; tti^fd' UTB^ 

** Mary Humphries, at the age of 18, a sinner* prevailed 
** uponto attend a prayer-meeting. The pr^cher iocpray- 
«* ing, enquired of the Lord-^lf there were notaweefim^ 
«* MUry among them^ Her heart* said, •* 1 am iieiseri'' in theso 
*' duties she sat imderhM shadow w«thgre«td%li5ht»aiidikec 
** inward man was fed with hidden manna.'* 

Jfif$hodtBt\M^zin9i ^ugmt^ tf 99; 

The deJifMim, ao frequeneiy, alttending fexer, and the bed 
of death, is always brought forward as the divipe oy^nUions 
of the spirit,sign8 of grace, and tokens of death-bed felicity. 
^* At thTisfperiod heappeared^eahttrting litsrfriettd««:Midrtlie 
•^ fmntuheatted,'*—'* again, as tf» preaching to a eon^^ga* 
•fton,** ^ now he would be^m'uiisterin^ the blessed .«iiii«ttlA 
>A^npaii.cffiligt>«t,Jiord|A0w Lb«haldJiii6§,^fi.4Ku*' 
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Jftrenqr had na ether advantage than what letter^ 
^ngeffrbiead) or the poramon hom^book could 
afford hiin* His fadicr, being "what the profane 
termed a Muggletonian, endeavoured to implant la 
Jerry's eavlj mind the seeds of grace, but Satan 
aeattased them abroad Mk^ chaS^ and creeds aad 
thistles marked the desoIatiM of his seuL N^tMl^g 
gave him del^fat, save baUad-sii^^g, cock- 
• i^httngy badger-huntiog, buU-baiting, wrestiiog^ 
cudgeling, drinking, boxing, wenching* But what 
mads his sinful course appear more desperate, waa^ 
flie slfong inclination he had for visiting-thePiiAr- 
BOTOE ! —That tabernacle of the Devil !— The pit 
€>f Helli— tBoxes for the train of Lucifer] Gallerifs 
-far tin Ugh throne of Siat»il*-:The castle #f 
.:MflebnbtT-TfbQ high wad to deatructbn I— The 
abik of all ffith andunrightemisBefa I — A garnkihfd 
eepul^rei«— The Devil's church and ten»plet 
.fiataukal fables l—Diabolfcalmysterieksl-^HeUidi 
eonventioles !— Am Apprenticeship of sin ! — A trade 
xif^QkednQiw which lead^ to Hell! — The Devilfa 
solemnities, or pomps ! — Mammonfsi vinejrardf. 
where Satan's labourers work for the wages of sin 



Jolm Wesley, ^hen delirious in Ireland, ijpoat^ 
^ Sh«ktj(pi?are ; yet^ ip bis.SQber senses, he has honoured hifa 
with tjiie.tUIo of ** onr Heathen Poet.*' 

Cofce*9 Life rf ifefih^* p$eft W* 
Q2 
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and iniquity ! — ^^Tbe toy-shop of vanity, sapported 
by (be Devirs buffoons i Roisters, brawlers, ill- 
dealers, boasters, stallions, ruffians*! ! ! 

Unhappy Jerry f what n perilous place for thy 
poor miserable sin-drenched souli [Howeycr, the 
day of conversion was at hand, and the way of 
fiitth and the instantaneous operation of the spirtt, 
to be made manifold by the after aid of this aban- 
doned sinner. 

In the year of our Lord, 1780, Mr. Wesley held 

forth in the town of C giving manna to the 

starved, and balm to the thirsty! Jeremiah was 
tempted by a wicked and a mischievons cnrioBity 
to attend the good man. Happy moment! 
Wonderful conversion i The scales dropped from 
his eyes ! lie roared aloud for help I In less tha« 
a week the work of regeneration was accom- 
plished — in less than a fortnight he exhorted — ^fa 
less than a montli he was a preacher with many 
followers 1 1 1 



* Far Be it from my wish* to receiye approbation at tbo 
expeoce of aDolber, I mutt therefore ioform my reader 
that I cannot lay claim to the inyention of one of those 
elegant and ingenious epithets t I haye borrowed them 
from different liberal publications I have bad the great 
4atisfa€tioD of perusing. 



Ajnd a$. it |g awfully aut^ohb 4p ohBerrr the 

4»n^iols of tbe flesj^ £w4 tbe de^ M^^ ^ 

inward worlungs ^f 4^0 jn^ nuMSi^ j^ i& no kfp 

satisfactory to Yec«yi;<} 4J^ ff^ve^s. Jerry's lips 

"were first touched with the words of wisdom in 

jpiej»e;oce ^«jpy#ra^ of 4beiu!;^seii at ^xi/mrmstting 

Jb^^t Ui/e hiQiise of J^aifpi (^sqm»^ 4li\e wwiwttyr 

writer ^ this. J^jj^eQaal^ sinddeiily 40^ oa byt 

i!eaetr.4ife UkA^ wiWljf— -ip?e jfi^ ^all ta^lc^ 

fearing a backsliding; but we were graciously 

relieved from our suspense, by Jerry's exclaiming, 

*^ U has pleased the Lord to build a few houses 

" o* top. o' Meadoy Banfc ! — ^Plrais^ to the t-ord f-r 

" l/Qt c^h ^Qus^ h(PWi3a.e a Xabemacle t9 .tb^ 

>^ .Loi;d^ .aod have a Haltish thfrein^ £ox the iLmd 

^^of the <hr«tbcBn. Aimeni Ametii" I gi« l^s 

ow« UQsephistieated language to encourage Ihose, 

who, strong with the Spirit, are yiet deterred from 

utterauce through ignorance of their own vern^gi^l^ 

it ^tttaa fed ^thou hast « caK, iieT€r wtgwi iiif 
^fant of education— 4he operation of the spirit is 
great f Heed not thy trade, thy fam^y ; there will 
be sovils when tjier^ wJU nfli l^ sho^s j Thje ^^fte 
»fiU f^mp when paj^foc^^ef^ i^«^ j^^ b^ 419 ^fm^ 
nation, and ijbfe gfai» of the ded will ^^\ iboe 
mm 4iaa hreeefaes, tliough they be made— of 
leather I 

Q3 
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The first text* Jeny held finrth on, was firom 
B Kings ir. 38. << Set on the gieat pott." The 
next, ^< Two l^s and a piece of an ear.'* 
(To be continued.) 

In the fiHT^oing specimen, I hare not arailed 
BiTself of the puticolar proridences always attend ing^ 
this pecnliarly happy chss of men, inspiied in 
their minds, invuln^^le in their bodies. Be they^ 



* Were I to indulge mjtelf in ezpoiiog tbe vaany sbsur* 
dilies of Ibeir ierroons» which have fallen within my own 
knowledge, I could considerably swell the bulk of my book, 
hot I should not add much to the stock of rational know- 
ledge: however I cannot resist recording oitb. The 
pveacher gave out bis text from Matthew xzi. 6. <^ Thy 
/* King cometb onto thee meek, and silting upon an ass.'* 
Be then began, " How did the blessed Saviour enter his 
'* own city? Not in a flaunting coach and 8iz*-«ot in a 
*■ mail and four — ^no I nor even a post chaise and pair S— « 
*■ no, nor a tandem, nor a gig — ^nor on a hors e but on the 
•« back of an ass» meek mnd low/^, as / mouidhmve done / / /" 
A Scotch preacher (of the same genus with the foregoing 
Worthy) in descanting on this text, said, ** That Christ was 
** not proud nor lordly, for he rode upon an ass, which is 
** a laigh (i. e. low) beasty, and wherefore think ye did he 
** this ? It was, sin, for tbe conveniency of the old wives 
** that followed him, that he might kuttle (i. e. whisper) 
** the gospel in their ears as he went along." 

Scotch Pre$h$fienan EiequencCf 4iJk edit, page 100. 

t Tide Nightingale's Portraiture of Methodlniy paga 
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opposed by learnings and pbilosoplij? The opera- 
tions of the spirit enable them immediately to 
confound and overwhelm their opponents. Are 
they attacked by a rabble ? They receive no injury. 

Mr. John Wesley, independent of his escape 
from fire, in his infancy, was ever remarkable for 
the astonishing interposition of an invisible power 
' in his behalf. Mr. Nightingale, in his ^' Portraiture 
of Methodism," furnishes us with some very won- 
derfiil instances from a publication of Mr. Wesley's, 
printed 'abont the year 17l5, giving an account of 
several violent proceedings against the Methodists, 
particularly in 1744, at Wednesbury. The reve- 
rend Arminian fisither makes the following observa- 
tions upon his dangers and difficulties in this 
business. 

^* I never saw such a chain of providences 
^' before, so many convincing proofs that the hand 
** of God is on every person, and thing, over- 
" ruling him as it seemeth good. Among these 
" I cannot but reckon the circumstances that follow: 

1st. <^ That they endeavoured, abundance of 
** times, to trip me up, as we went down hill, ov6r 
** the wet slippery grass to the town ; as well judging 
*^ that if I was once on the ground, I should harcUy . 
. ^* rise again; but I made no slip, nor the least stumb^ 
^^ at all^ till I was entirely out of their hand3« 
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<< 197 coUari qk cWntk^, ihey <;oiijkl not ^tea at^^ 
5^ theiriliigers, IcAKNOT Tfi^JOitf^w, ^H^phg^^^ 
*^ withQut fiiXi^Rg once; onljr, ^i^ man i^J^i^ Xb^ 
** flap of my waistcoat and took it away with him t 
'^ ^ (he other^p, ^ ,tbc pocket of wh^ob wi^s ^ ^^(i9^nty 
<^ poHiid Bote, WHS toi^a-bui^l^i^/' (l/lo/ji^jiM 
jg^y iiianun<?ii, bccfim^fiiaa?^<Jii»^heAr|>^»,^^ 
Wo»der^ll wwlc^Ml moet w;wdei^ll,lf) 

3d* .<^T|ia.ta^^i9apg|^»tIidi,U]^>istra^ 
*« iwaii^ ^ lajrge oakejn ^ic^;, ,Mfi#M^feki^tf ^*i^ 

^^ I QQjuI^ iHA-moi^ to tiie fii^ b^pd o( la ^^^ 

4lh. " That another man came rushing through 
^^ 4)ke pie6% j:aisQ4 Ms ar^i to s|tri|^ lat U^k again, 

.« J ,cawf«t £wl in itty haavt ,ta ^ii^ Ivpa, *c.,&«/ 
*-* The cry of most ^fv^^ ' A^fiy with bwsa, awajr 
^^ ' w#b I^WEi;* of ^©rsi, * lim him ^ ^fei' 
*^ But none so much as once mentioned how, onl/ 

«^ < the iRW, cA^o^ir ^wf jkl*.' T'm f^^ygs^^ot, 



iftjt ' t ■■ mi mij a w juu uim 



A Muofa U4he «r«4H of Mr. W^sley'^ r^fittMios, Dr. 
Coke Md Mr. Koiug liaiex)9niltcid4b«i aiof uhr |AaMi0 <>^ 
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^< one threw at me a piece of brick, which gtsaed oa 
*« my shoulder, but hurt me not. It was a year after, 
*^ that another threw a stone, which struck me be- 
** tween the eyes, but the hurt was soon healed, 
** and still no man had power to lay a hand upon me, " 

" At St. Ires, last month, I received one blow,< 
** the first I ever had, on the side of the head, and 
^^ this night two, one before we came into the town, 
**. and one after I was going out into the meadows. 
•* But though one man struck me on the breast 
" ifith all his might, and the other on the mouth, 
•' so that the blood gushed out; I felt no more paia 
** from either of the blows than if they had touched 
"mewithastmwiir 

October 22, 1745. 
Portraiture of Methodism^ page 159; 



their history of thtf extraordinary, and I will add, great mm. 
It gave me do small degree of surprise^ as well as pleasure, 
to find so many qaotations from oar diviae dramatic bardt 
interspersed through the above gentlemen's work. Tp 
which of them we are indebted for this proof of taste, it ii 
heyond my power to ascertain. But it would be curious to 
hear their justification for borrowing from that wliicb thejf 
mark with infamy. 

Perhaps, as ** the Deyil can quote scripture to suit his 
purpose,*' the saints have an equal privilege, and can cite 
passages from those books they declare dedicated to tSo 
uie of his temple and worship. ' 
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Bttt it it not to Mr. Wesloy alone^ tbeaepw- 
"vwientiiil interpositions have be^ sbewa^ All the 
• pfeftohers have participated in ttie same i^visibte 
Gttie, nor are they confined to Iiif sect; ihe^ not 
onlj protected one of kis rivals, tlie late reveriend 
Mr. 'Huntingdon, but furnished him with food, 
tnimeot, monej, chapel, wife^ toacii^ horses, 
larm-^in short, everj thing desiiable in life dptm 
to the tanfft trifikig articles. Aft Imikfii^ hk new 
talMrnacle, which he called " ProvidcmoerCh^^l^" 
the pccqfde, heiaya^ ^< firsAofiered j^U, and .laid it 
.'^ Ml the fouB^ttioii at ibfi b^iumi^ of fte 
^^uildiag.'* 

<< A good gentleman, with nfhoml httilrailiiNe 
^* acquaintgupe, cmd-of adiom I bought a load of 
^••timber^^^at it in with a ^^iU ai|d wpeipt in fullf 
^* as a present to the Chapel of Providence* 
<* Another good man came with tears in tils eye«| 
^ and blessed me, aod^lesired to |)aint mj puJ^ 
'** desk^ &c. as a present to tibe chapel. Another 
**^ fierson gave half a dozen chairs for ttie vestiy; 
** and my friends Mr. and Mrs. Lyons famished 
,*^;pi^ with a tea chest, well stopd^ and a set of 
^ chmu My good ie^s, Mr^ and Mrsu Sn^tb, 
** fiimished me with a very handsome bed, bfi4- 
** stead,, and {^U its furniture and necessaries, that I 
*^ migbt not be under the necessity pf waking 
*^ home in the cold winter nights," O indulgence, 
and luxury, what chapgs? dp ye w^orJJi: MKJ^ 
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Ttitiiri€fi ! An errand boy, a daily labourer, and a- 
cobier, shrinking with apprehension from the 
**mirter's ffeiv." O age of wonders! blunders! 
and absurdilies! " A daughter of mute in the fait k, 
**gaveme — a looking glass for my chapel study" 
Unless ibe good _Mr. Huntin^on m^ant to jpke 
Vfiih us^ >the name of thisu daughter must certainly 
have been Van-ity ! Probably there may be, 
some latent inystic meajiing:, under the term 
looking glass; perhaps be did not absolutely mean 
bon€i^€ a nttirrDfj, But we will leave the investi* 
g»tion of k to his enlightened^ foUo^rs, and ali 
other able interpreters of obscure texts* 

^^vAnolfaer friend gave me nay pulpit cndifeir 
" and a book case for my study. Afiotber gave 
^ me a .bookr«case for my Tettry ; and Biy good 
^' friend Mr. £. seemed to lerel alb kis dispfeasare 
^'at the devil, for he wras in hopes. I siiould be 
*^ enstbtled, ttimugh the graqtouyB asm of the Lord, 
*' to cut Rahab in pieces ; therefore he furnished 
"me with the sword of the fipirit^-^-a new JUble, 
^^ with M^oaocco) binding and sllveb. CLAtsps*'* 

Qf wgiuyti possible seryioe this finery oould be in 
bis attack upon Rahab, I cannot imagine. Tl^ 
are always telling us, the devil is too fond of 
•fylendoiir, to* shrink fioni it. The gifts ( have 
sclocsted from the eleemosynary caitalogae, fur« 
Difibed by thja cosH^h^mis^ pio^eti fiirm bat. 4 
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y^ry small part of the tribute paid by Credulitj at 
the altar of Imposition. He had a ^^ Bank of 
Faith** to draw upon, and he was by no means 
delicate or penurious in liis applications. 

Most of the Methodist preacliers are ambitious* 
to encounter occasions for the exhibition of these 
singular providences in their favour. One 
known in the North of England by tl^ name of the 
preaching buckle-maker, says, ^^ This day a stone 
<< bit me on my head, but not to do me any 
<< material hurt ; and my Saviour comforted me. 
<< This was the only time that I was ever hit, 
** though I have been where showers of rottejt 
^ EGGS, and other things have been thrown at me. 
<^ I have reason indeed to be thankful that none 
<^ was ever permitted to touch me, save this one 
** stone. Was thy servant Stephen stoned to death, 
M and must I, thy poor unworthy servant, less than 
« the unworthiest of all, have but one stone ! ! ! 

Mr. Wesley says, " The Methodists alone** 
(that is, they are the only body of people who can 
boast this extensive liberality) << do not insist on 
your holding this or that opinion^ but they thikk 

aiyl LET. THINK." 

Tkinks-I'to-mt/selfj they are most woefullj 
fallen off from this high and advantageous position* 
Without entering into the intolerant notions the j 
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etitertaifi of erery other s^ct, lo6k at the histi^ 
of their own divisions — ^their btekerings^— thetr 
^aabbles — and their schisms. Read the difieiieftt 
pamphlets composed during the contc^ition between 
the societies and the conference-^look at the pro-* 
ceedings of the whole a^ir up to the expulsion 4f 
Mr. Kilham — let titem sdparatdty exiunine their 
mortal antipathy to each other, and then let theiti 
expatiate on liberality, freedom of opinion^ brotherly 
love, charity — in slioit, let them avow, if they 
dare, whatever they may think, that (hey i*et 
THINK. Practical observation, after all, is a sure 
touch-stone j let us apply it in the present instance. 
Let each man possessing the smallest degree-^f 
penetration, observe the people designMing them- 
selves Methodists. What is their great and wonder- 
ful superiority ? Are tliey strictly attentive to the 
relative duties which should bind us more closely to 
each other? Do we not on the contrary (generally 
speaking) find them selfish, gloomy, and Unsocial ? 
I>ead to the wants of those around them — alive 
only to their own little, narrow, dirty interests. 

How are they in trade ? Are they^ more liberal 
in their modes ctf dealing ? Are they more strict in 
their word, or less anxious at over-reaching in a 
bargain, than their fellow creatures ? Where is the 
great advantage they have gained ? In what is it 
evinced ? The natural attendants upon a clear and 
good conscience, are cheerfulness of manner, a 
R 
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mmfity of temper^ tod a general love finr (he whole 
eieatioiil I>o they poBsen any of theae fligna? 
Look at them I After haying felt the sacied call — 
after having leceived the pnecioag assnialioe of 
God V particular nqpud^-Hloes not that make them 
■KNfe cheerful ? — ^N<o. — ^And if thdr ^^ inward mam** 
be really fed by hidden manna» it must b^ of a yery 
BOttr add nauseous nature^ to make such an toipres- 
aionupon the featuoes of the ouiward and yisiUe 



Are they more rational in their domesticated 
amusements than their frail brothers and sisters in 
the flesh 7 — Amusements ! — ^Yes, amusements ; — 
Bdieye me, it is the intention of an all*wise God, 
that man should participate in joy as well as grief; 
mirth as well as sorrow, relaxation as well as 
employment. Let the mind be wholly absorbed by 
sorrow, or engrossed by pleasure;^- in the one 
instance it incapacitates the owner for any otiier 
aituation than that of a candidate for Bedlam, and 
in the othef , degradei^ him into a sensuid reptile, 
who will sink into an early graye enervated and 
despised. I will not attempt to insinuate that this 
pious class are sensualists ; on the contrary, the 
general weakness of their intellect is too apt to take 
another bias i-^oweyer, they ans not without their 
AMU8EH£Nts.«^In fact, wlth the visionaries of 
the sect, their wbcde pursuit is^ amusement, from 
their fiye o'clock prayer in the morning, until 
their deprecatory orbon at night. 
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Bill Ibey knre watch*hights^ loye**feasfe^ Iiymtis^ 
ftibUomaacj, sacred lottery, Twitch stories^ ghost 
tales, and religious scandal. ^ 

For ilie paiiiculan of the watch-nights and Ioye«* 
i&Qsk%^ &€• &c. I refer the inquisitive reader to 
Mr. Nightingale's Portraiture of MbthodismJ 
BiUiomancy^ or divination by tlie Bible, (the sorter 
virgttianaa of the Romans) though practised as an 
amusement by the fair sisterhood, is frequently the 
tofe guidai^ce of the leaders and preachers*. The 
saered lottery is dravn by means of printed cards^ 
e«tfainlng texts of a ciiheerfulaiid enlivening natnre^ 
and when a sister draws one, she purchases^ 
cheaply, momentary satisfaction. 



* «M ciwUnv^id tluif to «e«k. it {thotij^li with ftran^ 
<( indiffAreiJief;, ^^iin^, and coljdiiefs, and uauflUBl|> fr^ 
** quetit relapses into sia) till VVe^nesd^^, May 24tb. I 
'* think it was about five this morning, I opened m) Testa« 
**^ef»t on those words, There art given unto us gxce^dlnff 
^ gr^at 4md preei0U9^ premises ^ thnt hj^ these ye might hi 
" partaken of the divine nature,** t. Po*er i. 4. •' Juat at 
" I went out I opened it again on these words, Thou art 
*• not far from the kingdom of God/* 

Coke and Moore* 8 Life ofWedejfy p. 168. 

Mr. Wesley- having sanctioned dl^natton fay his owa 
exampJ^e, it 'Cannot be a^natter of surprise 'that most of his 
followers should look up to this niysterious art with great 
bo|ie and reliance, notwithstanding he subsequentlj iiiarke4 
the custom with disapprobation. 
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, Dkf tliey itop Ucre^ ivho could concleniii thehr? 
Who bttt would pity them, for depriving theni- 
•dves of so many sources of rational amusemeot ia 
firilter away life in religious trifling* ? Bat here 
ihey do not stop. — The sweetest things will cloy. 
When hymns, ghosts, witches, bibliomancy, and 
the sacred lottery have been exhausted, then 
oonies en the formidable fiery ordeal, through 
which the characters of all within their ken, must 
pass. How few will pass unhurt, I can onijr 
imagine, by the outcry raised against them foar 
their propensity to this uncbaritable, unchristian-* 
like attack upon their absent neighbours t» Thi» 



* Knowing the aptitude of this most respectable body 
to twitt and tortore plain fense, 1 think it Decenary to 
State, that I mean doinirigiit Tfeirtiire, boweTerthey may 
flatter tbemiel?e« that they are all the time religious 
because they are tsRiout. 

The sapient i^entleman who counted the number pf 
letters ia the old and new Testaroeat» must have beea one 
af these amusing serhma trtflers. 

f I cannot confine this rettgiou^ stricture to the 
If ethodislf i-«-l have known women of birth and fortune, 
with no inconsiderable share of intellect, after having 
j^Qome 8eti0Hdt evkfit^UtmU t^'*''' christians (i» e. sramif* 
^Toass TO McrruoDitM) turn out the most loquactous 
gossips in the parish, entertaining their guests with 
anecdotes better calculated for a tele*a-tete over a washing* 
tub, or the boracbio of a barber's shop, than a drawing«> 
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iife «f the frwife'Metliodiat can osA^r^ pmMeA 
hy Mrs. GbrahamV desoriplion lOf ibe ladies com* 
posing a Qmhomedan Harum* ^^ Tbey molter 
.^< their prayers^ and'some.oftheip read the Kotaa^ 
^^ but not one in a tfaoiisand of them uhdeistands 
^' it. They, thread beads, plait coloured silks^ sleep, 
^< quarrel, make pastry, and chew betel^ in the 
« RWtoe (te% iQiuid." 

But' to j^nrnjto ihe.object of their hatred.^-^If 
the .use of a theatqe be attended with all the abonn- 
.QaJUoBs desczibediby, these brawling sons of seal and 
bigotry, how comes it that Jesus and his apostl^ 
remain silent on the subject? Why did they 
ncit,'in express temis, forbid the use of it? They 
have bepn. .minutely > particulars not only upon 
ibe .ieommiasipn ;of .criffnes, but explicit in their 
condemnation of every rejtnote agent and«oeiiiduG(or 
to vice* We are instructed to ^< abstain from all 
*' 'jEtppearance of evil." The usurp^s of the 
• *{N»tolic imission ttrick . out the -stage, not only «s 



room. I soppoge it is all for the good of our sonis that 

. Uiey cndeavottr tOviopporta f^stem of-familj eapionage 

'it/^pS(gkP^^ |h© ,J^grioj|ii.«»rl^^jr, if aqy pf tbese rich 

sviiEC|iv jhqiildt^et, familiar .fi^fotfog in your bouie^thej 

will not only tell .you .what is passing under. ey^y« ro>pf 

ID thp hundredy but vjlll edify you with gratuitous ]f€« 

tures npoD the improprieties of each ^departmentjn your 

v«w»ecoiio|Dy« 

R3 
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'Ae tenpteTy Imt actually Che enoonragcr, suppmter, 
•pionioter, and painm of everjr vice. Smdj their 
aeakmB fean either aggravate and over-charge the 
pictttie, or the aposdes were remiss in theii duty. 
I leave it to the ratioDal and tnily religious to 
decide, which of the parties are in enon 

It is a subject for curious admiration, that in 

ths whole ministration of our blessed Saviour and 

' his chosen followers, there is no evidence of their 

• ever taking, advantage of populiff opinions to 

establish their cause, or add to the number of their 

proselytes. 

The woman taken in aduUeiy; gathering ears 
of com on the .sabbath ; eating with publicans^ 
and a variety of instances, will fully elucidate my 
asMtrtioii* 

Their silence upon the use of a theatre in 
Jerusalem is anothar striking prcxrfl An estaUisfc* 
ment forced upon the Inhabitants at the exp^ioe of 
several lives, by Herod (he great — an amusement 
so diametrically <^posite to the laws and customs 
of the Jews-Hin innovation so violent to their 
feelings and inclinations — must have been in a very 
feeble, precarious state; particularly when it had 
lost its founder and supporter by the decease of 
Herod. — ^Yet, notwithstanding the temptation io 
popularity, imd the evident respect he pays to tbt 
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customs of his conntry, Jesus passes it by witliout 
the slightest mark of condemnation, in which he is 
imitated by the whole of his apostles*. 

The immedKaie followers of our blessed Saviour 
were pereecuted, despised, contemned; sealing 
fheir belief in their great instructors doctrine, by 
meeloiess, humility, forbearance, charity, and 
death itself! They endeavoured to conquer the 
enemies of their feith by peace and good-will. 
Th^ would not destroy or anathematise their bit- 
terest foes, but they were ready to shed their blood 
in defiance of their ministration. << Forgive us our 
^^ sins as we forgive them that trespass against us" 
with them was not lip-service, it was indelibly 
engraved on the heart — incorporated itself with 
their natures — ^regulated their actions — ^purified 
their thoughts — and endeared them to their great 
exemplar. Look at the mildness, the simplicity, 
the philanthropy of the apostles; their continual 
prayers and intercessions with the Almighty for 
mercy upon theungodly. ^'Theprimitivechristiains 
** were of a joyous as well as of a devout turn of 
'^ mind. Being justified by faith they had peacb 
^* with God, through our Lord Jesus ;Christ. 
• *^ Bdieviog they rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
«andfuUofgloiy." 



• ¥ide Father Caffaro*! letter, p. 84« 
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Tarn an eye upon oltr modem #Biilta.-^WbiU 
« contnstl — ^An aflSsptod sleninen of mmotsf^-^ 
a brutality of behaviour—^ fraotic bellowiog Qf 
yoioe^ more in unison with an enibusiastic priest of 
Bellooa, than the bumble and meek attendant upon 
the merciful God of peace and concord. ThfiMi^- 
eoingi not soothii^; denouncing^ >i<^ iO^yM^; 
cuning, not Uemng ; am tbe macks of ti^ ik^fkst 
opou them t ! They Q^nnot feel the genuine pyin- 
dples of dhristiauity. Aie they not isi^^ :by 
.ftbe ltghts--f^ping inibe daik— iasen^iUe imitlie 
divine emaoalions of itsiCEsalied fnindiHr 1 

^ Wbea will the uaMieiMnr kara the ^u^ttie 



* Moreover when ye fast, be not at tbe hypocrite«/of 
.a cad couoteaancei for IImj ditfigaretlioif facoi, tbat-they 
maj appear nolo non to faft Verily 1 «aj unlo yoUf Ua^ 
hare their reward. 

Botihoa when thou failett, anoint thy head and.wa^ 
.Iky face« thai thou appear not oato nen toiatt» bat-nato 
thy father which is in lecret, aodtby lalh^riwhkh secth in 
•ecrelfhall reward thee openly. 

Matt,iri. 16,17,18. 



i* Bnt I say nnto.yoo which bear, lo?eyoor eoeaMs» do 
them good which hate you. 

Bleu them that corse yoQi and^rsy for them which 
detpitefully uie yon. 
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^^ of trae religion from Jesus Christ himself, and 
^^ not from those of his (pretended) disciples 
*^ mrho retain little or none of the lineaments of the 
^* diyine original." 

♦ But if these self elected encroachers deserve 
reprobation^ what are we to say to the contracted 
iiUbcrality of some of the ministers of the establish- 
ment? What language can be sufficiently strong 
to condemn those who have the temerity to sully 
ihe pulpit of toleration with the dogmas^ ravings 
and perplexities of these modern corrupters of sense, 
decency, grace, religion and virtue*. ^^ Can 
M words more clearly express the honour and 
^^ worship we are to pay to God, or can more 
^< familiar expressions be given in this case than 
^< are to be found in the gospel / Is there any thing 
<^ relating to divine worship that we want instruct* 
*^ ing in ? Are not the duties which we owe to each 
^< other made evident and plain ? And can there be 
<< any dispute about them, except what arise from 

** LUST, or AVARICE, Or Other SBLF-INTERESXt ?^ 

* Also of yoar owo telTes shall men arise, speakiug per* 
verie things to draw away disciples after them. 

Acts XX. SO, 

f I haye io my possession some priTste aoecdotes 
respecting church building and pew letting, that furnish me 
with ample retaliation for all the abuse lavished on us from 
some pulpits 1 could mention,<^But I forbears and hope 
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Hone of tikis dawrtptioii liaire bad ilie prestmirfmt 
to denoiuioe Tengennoe, from the rostrniB of peace^ 
ii|»n those who sliall dare to enter vr'Uina the limUr 
of a playhouse* ; notwithstanding it is an establish-* 
meot boilt and carried on under the sanction of a 
Isgisladve act, and should be considered prbpertj . 
as strongly secared from the scurrilous attacks of aa 
indiridual, as a banker^s — a merchant*s->-- or anj* 
other legal commercial coBcern. If the powder o£ 
the legislature encouragses and entities me to 8pectt«>^ 
late in the erectionof a theatBe, audi amafkarwaidii 
at the mercy of bigotry, ignonuioe, or pvbapa 
design— I say the law in that particular is defectire^^ 
and I am cheated with the shjidow for the substaoee! 
I again a?oiK and protest, that I have the g^»atest 
"Vieoeratiop,. respect, and eOecm for the clerical body 
at laige; nor do 1 intend to oflfer die soiaUest insult 
to those who act oonsistei^y with the tolerant 
disposition of the miklest church ever foumled* . I 
feel a conviction (he major partof them mnst con^ 
deinn the superorogntory interference of sasoe of 
ti^ brelhcQtt^ who interweave in their disocmrsei 



that IhoM whom it may concern, wiH eoadetceni to Cake 
a lesion frooi a poor tTAon PLATsa. 

Be ye therefore merciful, at your Father also ii mercifuK 
!7iidge not, and ye fhali not be judged i condemn not, and 
je tfaaH not be condemned; forgive^ and ye shall be forgiveii. 

Luke Tii ST, 39. 
* Vide Introdactory Letter, page ST. - • 
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pointed invectives and bitter anathema, against « 
profession which is Sanctioned by the hSr^ltl 
W and has been strongly couJtel^^^ *^ 

^^•"airt '-' '-'''''- ^-^ ^-^^ 

aisJ^^iSfn^ttonSX'^^^^^^^^^^ 
preacher, than ioZ'^^^^lel^^^'^:^^^^; 

«.e di.,„e, and must call for a rebuke sharj^r tC 



it is in my power to bestow. 



of K )!,'""'' "° """"'''*' '"'"ff """"Ple before o,.r eve, 

nent ha. had the .e„,eritj to propo.e the followinj aZ' 

t.«n : « Ho^ ha, it happened if the ..age be the KhooT. "f 

"v.rt„e,that the mo.t dl..olute .„d rbaadoned oj ^f 

k.nd are .U pa„.onate ad.Birer.. .ad warme.t «d,oca.e., 

•hat th<«e who trample on ever, moral obligation?aTd 

afforded the theatre their n,o.t cordial .„pp„ri ,- W'ft; 
a happy .pecimen of their di.ingenuou. mode of attack 
where a man will have the effrontar, to make a bold affi,. 
mat.o«. which he know, to be b»tr»«. and. with allthe 
»f.ck of cttuning. give u th« fomi of m ingenuou. quere. 

... J*' ."""u*" """'""""'" "^"^ '••• " boppcned, if 

Add.,on.Young. and Jobn.on. have given it their warmeu 

countenance and .upporlf" But the religion of ,och men 

wrWici caanot «|»preci,te, and their morality i^y 
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This rougt not be considered irrelevant to the 
•object.—- I am pointing out tlie arch enemies of ray 
profession. Tbey are aware of tbe ascendency of 
the stage — they dread it. Tbey know it is tbe 
powerful barrier against an inundation of hypocri« 
iical fanaticism*. 



* •• To luch christians I would recommend cuosittency, 
" and advise them never to absent themselves from the 
** theatre, when the plaj-bills announce for performance— 

•• T«S HVPOCBITB,*' 

Let the oiuan jade wince I 

Tbe ressons why the ancient Fathers wished to sup- 
press the stage, have already been pven ; they do honour 
to tiietr piety, and justify their zeal fur tbe establishmeut 
of christiaoit), over a religion false as it was inefficient. 

But our modem zealots, oppose it, << as a step on which 
•• they must fall down, or else o'erleap," before they can 
accomplish their wish and aim of bomiii ation in religioo. 
1^'hen the coupBaENCB shall become Bishops, then tbe 
elect will triumph, and that they have no objection to 
episcopacy, the reader will find elucidated in Nightins;aie*i 
** FoBTBAiTORK of Metbooism,** page 401. 

•^is Impromptu bjf the Rev, C Wesley. 
So easily are bishop's made 

By man*s or woman's whim, 
Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid. 
But who laid hands on him ? 

Doctor Coke Is the AacB-Bishop of Colambia, and 
founder of tbe Metbodist Episcopal Cbdbcb in America* 
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To level it, they apply all their engines of 
bigotry, aspersion, condemnation, falsehood, denun- 
ciation, malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness. 
They abhor satire, however just ; they tremblingly 
shrink from an investigatioa of their principles, 
and would gladly extirpate the profession whicU 
has still the honesty to expose vice, folly, and 
hypocrisy, under whatever garb they should .have 
the presumption to appear. Thus, as the selfish 
promoters of their own sinister ends at the expence 
of taste, genius, and rational recreation, it is the 
duty of every honest man to strip them of their 
assumed holiness — ^lay them open to the world- 
expose their baseness and corruption — and cojisign 
them to the neglect and contumely they so richly 
merit*. 

Would I could close my complaints on religious 
interposition here ! I have witnessed many lamen- 
table instances of the inveterate dislike and the 
ungenerous opposition the stage experiences from 
the clergy of the Romish persuasion in Ireland. I 
am inclined to hope it is only from the ignorant 
part of them ; — but my candour will not permit 



* full of all subtilty nnd ail mischief, thou child of 
the devil, thou coemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the Loid. 

Acts xiii. 20. 
S 
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»e to conoed lliat nanj of IheiB take the most 
mgntiiable meam to crush it. 

ShmiU this mode receiye the sanction of the 
inoie enlightened part of them, I can onljr say it is 
another and another proof of flie fiiriacj, inconsis* 
tency, and ireakness of human nature. Can the 
tame being daim toleiatioii for himself and yet be 
intolerant to others 7 — ^How repugnant to decency^* 
hofw derogatory to reason — ^how preposterous to 
eonunon sense must it appear to hear a priest, from 
the altar of his God, threaten his flock with the 
privation of confession, communion, absolution, 
and all the consolations of their religion, should 
they presume to witness a dramatic representation. 
Is this toleration ? In the full plenitude of power, 
with all the aid of ecclesiastiod vengeance I pre- 
sume—— 

However, the present delicate situation of so 
large and respectable a body as the Irish Roman 
Catholics, prevents me from saying more upon 
the interference of their priests in stage amusements : 
my subject would not permit me to say less, nor 
can I dbmiss it without condemnation for the 
unchristian spirit they evince in their manner of 
opposing a theatre. One of the brightest ornaments 
of their persuasion has said 

«• thai mercj I to pther'f shew, 
** That mercj shew to me.*' 
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Strongly, but modestly, would I raoommeBd te 
their serious attention the following condoskm of 
one of our moral SERMONg, wherein they will 
perceive we are assistants in their cause, though 
they labour for our extinctbn. 

^' Let us scorn to bow beneath the fixee of 
** volgar prejudice, and fold to our hearts, as 
^* brethren, m one large embrace, men of all ranks, 

^< all FAITHS, all PROFESSIONS. ^The SOLDIBH 

"and the priest; the protest ant and the 
*^ papist; the prince and the peasant: — ^let 
*' us believe them all alike to be virtuous, till we 
<< know them to be criminal, and engrave on out 
^ hearts, as the first and noblest rule of moral dutjr 
^^ and of human justice, those Uessed words, 
"BE TOLERANT r 

I trust by my reference to the holy word fof 
advice and direction on this subject, I shall have 
rescued it from the power of those men, who by 
misrepresentation, have laboured hard for iti 
destruction. 

When descanting on the evils of the stage^ 
they create a monster, a chimera, and amuse thaaii- 
selves with combating it. — They endeavour to 
alarm, bully, and frighten by the constant reitem* 
tion of tremendous words. — Bnt from spch lips, 
and in such a cause, Jlell, brimstone, wd ever* 
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I^ttng torments evince verbosify Ti^ilhout intellect, 
and denanciation without terror. We can apply 
to Ihe uncorrupted source. — ^From that source 
me can imbibe comfort and consolation, and fly to 
the fountain of grace for refuge from the indecent 
•violence of beings, perverse, prejudiced, and 
uncharitaUe. 

* My principal attempt in this feeble essay has 
been to vindicate my brethren from the odiunx 
bestowed on them by the designing,* in the first 
instance, and increased by the unthinking and 
inconsiderate in the other. With respect to the 
vehicle itself, I have been anxious to prove that it 
is not prohibited by those who bad the superior 
fight o( removing it from the list of human inven- 
tions. I still profess myself open to conviction 
with respect to its being congenial, or inimical, to 
the interests of virtue and morality. I do not mean 
to court controversy, for my own sake — No.— 
i hope to resign it into better hands. I wish to excite 
the learned and ingenious to the contest, with tho 
strong belief and desire of reaping considerable 
profit. But had I the power to dictate, I would 
confine the contending parties to the last century, 
« space sufficiently extended to establish the point. 
•I' would earnestly entreat them to avoid broad, 
round assertions, proving nothing but spite and 
malice. I would deprecate the idea of their taking 
shelter in theatrical condemnations of ages past. 
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Tliejmay m ivell lecmmieiid tbe histety of witclu 
craft to detemine tbe principle of the air balom* 
To wade through such stuff is <^ A mwieraMe naato 
^^ of precious time, and aa emHrmoos Uaqpheoyr 
^^ against reason." 

Among tbe modem ebjecton^ some repnesent 
tbe stage ^< to be at best but a trifling amusement/' 
Others say, << That the pky-bouse is tbe resc^ of 
^' the idle, the vicious, and Uie dissipated." <^ That 
^^ the promiscaous mixture is a deplorable circoBa" 
« stance." 

With respect to tbe first objection, tre trace iiii 
origin to persons, ignorant of human nature, as in^ 
capable of judging, as they are of feeling*. Ro- 
ligious Utopians, who would banish all amusemenig 
as agents unworthy of participating in tbe reveries, 
occupying their elevated minds, and derogatory to 
the principles of their evangelical seriosUjf. Had 
they not, in conjunction with other enemies, sub* 
.verted the intention of a theatre, by abusing and 
depreciating it, in the opinion of the million, it 
would be found capable of much nobler efforts than 
mere amusement. Still, even in that humble point 
of view, its advantages are great, for as the expa* 
rience of ages has proved that mankind must have 
their hours of relaxation, where is the agent capable 

, ■ I ' j I I ' ' ' M l II m 

*Tidep8geU3. 
S3 
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of affordingit in so exalted a d^ree? The namerous 
enemies to the drama have so completdj abridged 
its ntility, that very few indeed are alive to its 
monitory effects, or its purifying capability. A 
man may be corrected of an error in a theatre, as 
be may be reformed in the church. In both in* 
stances, there must be at all events — attention 
and BESPECT. But vre are frequently obliged to 
console ourselves with the idea that we have sent 
•way a careless audience, at any rate not wobse 
than we found them. If I may believe the Rev. 
Mr. Cookson, Uie same complaint is too applicable 
to the churches. He says in his Fahilt Bible, 
^' A preacher cannot look around from the pulpit, 
^' without observing that some are in a perpetual 
'** whisper, and by their air and gesture giving 
•** occasion to suspect that they arc in those very 
'** minutes defaming their neighbours; others, per- 
**^ baps, to gratify the most unwarrantable desires, 

• ** have their eyes and their imagination constantly 
.^* engaged in such a circle of objects, that they 
•* never once attend to the business of the place ; 
** some have their minds wandering among idle, 
** worldly, or vicious thoughts ; some lie at catch 

*** io ridicule whatever they hear, and with much 
•*• wit and humour provide a stock of laughter, by 

* * ^ furnish ing themselves from the pulpit. But of all 
"*' misbehaviohr, none is comparable to that of those 
'^^ whoGome tothe house of God to sleep.'' Actszxi.. 
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** The play-house is the resort of the idle, the 
TiciouS) and the dissipated;" sots every Methodist 
meeting house in the kingdom, as well as every 
other large assemblage. The idle, form an incorri- 
gible class, possessing no resources within them- 
selves, they congregate in herds, with the dismaying 
hope, each neighbour will assist the other in the 
destruction of time and reflection. I welcome tliem 
to the'theatre, from the strong persuasion that they 
are employing their hours more rationally there 
then they would in many other places. The vicious 
* and the dissipated we cannot preclude, nor will I 
abandon the hope, (until I receive proof to the 
contrary,) that we sometimes are the agents to awake 
them from their lethargy, and animate them to pur- 
'suits more becoming the dignity of human nature. 

For those wretched unfortunates,over whom|reflec- 
tion must weep, and for whom morality roust sigh, 
whose vices delicac^y cannot conceal, nor liberality 
defend. The miserable fate of whom I would not 
myself aggravate by one wanton or harsh reflection. 
Yet they have been the fatal cause of furnishing 
our enemies with objections against us, wliich they 
conceived irrefragable, and aspersions unjust, as 
they are illiberal. They accuse us of encouraging 
the crime, and increasing the number of the guilty \ 



•. . * I h«¥e lately perused, with great satisfaction, an ex- 
felleat sermou upon the heinous, crime of seduction.. U 
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Yet reflectuNi and eaqpiiiy would soon ooiiTince 
themoftbetrenor. 

Let them, inyeitigttte the numbers of uaforttt* 
nates b our country towns, and thejr will discover 
tliaty in an equal proportion^ in places where the 
Metliodists, the Evangelical^ and the serious ana 
predominant* Step out of our own Island^ and 
look into Holland, where the drama is in a verj 
humble state, and they will find even i^icEirasD 
abodes for the reoq^ion and accommodation of this 
much to be lamented class. Even Qentoriea b^fpro 
the invention of the dramatic art, we find the wisest 
msn of antiquity describmg the subtle dispkijr of 
meietricious charms, and shewing the di^generate 
Jewish fair not a whit inferior in cunning to her 
fimil sister, in the enlightened r^ions of cbrbtianity* 

<< For at the window of my bouse I looked 

«•• preiched in behalf of sn IvtTiTOTHiir, ak once bena^ 
Mai ko the public, and highly hoaoarabie to the cbaraeter 
of iU supporiera. Bat» 1 must confeM, I was more than 
attonithed to find our profession escape withoat an tnvec- 
tire, particularly when I considered, that the reverend 
fentleraan is too apt to wander out of bis subject, for 
tile express purpose of— <I was going to say)— Hibosing iisL 
Bot« lirhat was more gratifying, the a]ipeodis> coDtaining 
a list of unfortunate sacrifices to the depravity and cruelty 
of man, does not furnish on a instance of the deluded fair 
having been prepared for her degraded aitaatioD^ by htt 
atteadaoce upon a iheatre. 
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" through the casement, and beheld among the 
^^ simple ones, I discerned among the youths, a 
•* young man void of understanding, passing through 
^* the street near her comer, and he went the way io 
** her house, in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
*' black and dark night; and behold there ipet him 
^* a woman, with the attire of a harlot, and subtle 
** of heart, (she is loud and stubborn, her feet 
" abideth not in her house; now she is without, 
*^ now in the streets, and lieth in wait at every 
•* comer) so she caught him, and kissed him, and 
** with an impudent face said unto him, I have 
•* peace-oflferings with me ; this day have I paid 
•* my vows : therefore come I forth io meet thee^ 
^'dHigently to seek thy face^ and I have found 
'^ thee. I have decked my bed with coverings of 
** tapestry, with carved works, with fine Knen of 
^f Egypt. I have perfumed my bed with' myrrh, 
^' aloes, and cinnamon. Come, let us take our fill 
** of love until the morning; let us solace ourselves 
** with loves ; for the good man is not at home, he 
** is gone a long joumey ; he hath taken a bag of 
** money with him, and will not come home at the . 
^* day appointed. With her much fair speech she 
*' caused him to yield, with the flattering of her lips 
** she forced him. Her house is the way to Hell, 
<• going down to the chambers of death.'* Prov. vili 

I have endeavoured to establish, and I trust 
satisfactorily, that the stage, even with the impedi- 
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seiits of begfuy and oonUundy^ does not tend to 
TitiatB the principles of the professors; on the con* 
(oij, from the instaaoes I have piodaced, it has a 
teodeacy to impioFe their morals, strengthen theit 
fiiftitade, increase their stqf^ of ii^lectualaeqnlre« 
meats, and render them ereiy way more worthy 
the rapport and approbation of the wise and good. 
The influence the stage will, or may have, upon a 
nation at large, I humbly conoei?e can be besi 
known by taking a surrey of the present state of 
it through Europe* Tile profession is received and 
adopted in England, France, Italy, Spain, Germany^ 
Holland, and Russia. In the two first, it is notoi^ 
fixed, enoottsaged, and admired ; — in the third, it 
is degentiated into sing-song and spectacle ;— 4n ihm 
iburthf it is tolerated ;^4n the fifth, it is warmly 
Wppoiled ;«»-in the sixth, it is received with iadifr 
feience;^—4n the* seventh, it has a partial fooling* 
In Sweden and Denmark, it languishes. In Turkey 
it is not. to be found. The state of learning, re* 
fiaeroenti tasle^ genius, and religion of each parii«i 
wlar nation, is iiretty generally known. Their 
Ttrtues and their Ticesp-their civilization or their 
barbarism. I shall not therefore trespass upon the 
time (HT patience of my reader, by tracing its pro>- 
gress through the different countries, or weary him 
with pvopfii o^ the influence it may have had in 
rendering them great, or debasing them in the scale. 
It is not for me to determine, whether the people 
of each district have formed the stage, or the st^ 
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rer«raied the people. I can only ny, that I tnm 
with a lively gratification to the survey of Europe 
and I find those the greatest, the wisest, and thi 
BW8* prosperous of nations where the drama exists 
in vigour— where it is encouraged, supported, and 
admired— where the setfisb efforts of the prejudiced 
cannot ^estroy it-nor the malignant condemnaUon 
of fimaticism extirpate it! 

I know it has been urged as an argument against 
the use of the stage, that even some of its most 
strenuous advocates are obliged to recommend 
the necessity of strong curbs, to check its improper 
progress. This U futile to the extreme, the more 
powerfuf the agent, the more imperious the neces- 
sily for curbs and checks. We must be aware 
things salutary in their proper couise, if carried 
beyond their just bounds, degenerate into the most 
noxious and offensive properties. Without a con- 
trouling power, liberty is disgraced by licentious- 
ness— love by sensuality and voluptuousness— wit 
becomes ribaldry— charity profuseness— hospitality 
ostentation— religion absurdity— «nd philanthropy 
weakness. ^ 

Without a curb, there would always be found 
abandoned poets, who would readily place in a 
degrading point of view, talent, honour, and virtue. 

We need not go to the Athenmn stage for 
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proofs — our own country will furnish us with 
examples in abundance, to evince the abasemeni 
of genius, in prostituting- its energies to spiteful 
invective and invidious satire. And, as we know 
there are men, who, for their own private advan- 
tages, and their own selfish emoluments, will, under 
the garb of religion, commit the most flagrant 
acts against simple morality. So are we convinced 
there are others, who, under the shelter of the 
drama, would give the most fatal stabs to order, 
decency, virtue, and every thing precious to the 
common weal. To guard against such intruders, 
CURBS become absolutely necessary. 

The principal faults of our present stage I con- 
ceive to originate from three sources. First, from 
the illiberal opinions entertained against tlie pro- 
fessors. Secondly, from the inattention of he legis- 
lature io its stability and support. Thirdly, 
the cold and more than affected indifference of the 
learned bodies to its prepress and welfare. Let the 
government encourage the establishment of country 
theatricals upon a respectable footing. Let it frame 
an act for incorporating its members. Let it watch 
over the stage that it does not promulgate princi- 
ples detrimental to the grand interests of a wrcU 
organized state. The patriot observe it closely, 
that it breathes nothing hostile to the principles of 
the constitution, or inimical to thegenuine pure flarae 
of liberty. Let religion condescend - to m^rk that 
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k presumes not to {nfringe iq>on her iialbwed rites*^ 
het morality keep a fixed arid jealous eye Upon thp 
Telitcte, wbicb can so materially aid or injure lier 
dearebt interests ; let the vbc^e combine t0 purifjT 
it from its errors, uikl imk& it> as it was ever in- 
tended, the engine of improvement, relaxation, and 
instruction. " To hold, as *twcre the mirror up 
*' to nature, to show virtue her own feature, scorn 
•* her own image, and the very age and body of 
*' Ihe time his form aHd 'pressure.*' 

Above nil, be banished far the ill-founded 
prejudice against the professors. Let not actor 
and dissipation — ^player and debauchery — be con- 
sidered as synonimous. Don't enquire what he is ? 
but how he conducts himself, and thbre would soon 
be discovered as many vahiable members com* 
-posing the theatrical fraternity as any other. 

It would then be found histrionical pursuits do 
not vitiate the mind — nor tlie profession tend to the 
corruption of its principles. 

From all I can collect upon the subject, by 
reading, discusssion, observation, and experience, I 
feel myself autliorised to affirm, that a well regulated 
stage would be ever serviceable to mankind, an 
able assistant to religion, a strong stimulus to 
morality, a rigid inculcator of virtue, a soother 
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and oomelor of Che TindictiTe paiuons, m mode- 
lilor ud pnmotar of the gentler ones, and a 
powerftd agent in the hands of a true Iqpslator 
Ar fonnuig a nation to every thing 

GREAT AKD GOOD. 
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13 line 11 read "bellow /or/A'^ 

14 3 " down to the period"' 
16 13 "schoolwdn'^ 

29 4 remore the note of interrogation from 

*^ eridence" 
36 4 remoTe the comHia, read *' Sclpio Afri* 

eanus** 

45 8 read *' seem to he^ 

46 7 ''for every virtue** 
52 5 ** and grievous sin'* 

55 21 ** they invidiousl^^^ 

56 1 ** over to ransack** 

— 17 ''pity and fear" 
63 20 <* their vacillanctf^* 
7^ 8 " I conceived*' 

79 10 ^^di?inerepliesintheensuing)etter'' 

115 Note line 3 " monotonous mode*' 
121 3 «/or« a long" 

129 Note line 6 " of defining it" 
148 6 « with unparalleled*^ 

154 21 « her thigh 5one'* 

165 10 " cheerful'' 

197 15 « Utopians''^ 

19J> 24 ^^andacct/^a/toniuBjiiBt*^ 

— 25 ^« They charge us with cncon. 

raging" 
200 5 <^ That /A«y exist in an equal" 

202 1 5 « The two first it is rooted" 

204 17 '^ inattention of the legislature** 
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